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Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy’s hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 
That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 


of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 

it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 

For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 

home joined to the security of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you've tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a ° 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E”’ U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 


The Uv. 8. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
tn cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Coming in 
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The First Grade Child and His 
Art, by Anna Dunser. 

Most any first grade teacher will 
admit that the children in her class 
are whirlwinds of energy. How to 
direct this potential power into 
useful activities is suggested in this 
article by Miss Dunser. Some of the 
children’s crayon drawings are re- 
produced. 

Good Numbers Games, by Helen 
Boatright. 

It is Miss Boatright’s opinion 
that if children are to learn and like 
numbers they must understand what 
a number is and what it means in a 
workable situation. In this article 
she gives you some examples of the 
concrete objects and games she uses 
in her second grade class. 

Music as Art Stimuli, by Gretch- 
en Grimm. 

A stimulating article, including 
children’s pictures showing the cor- 
relation of art and music and the 
various reactions of the child. 

The Summer Reading Club by 
Carolyn Towle. 

Miss Towle tells how the chil- 
dren’s librarian of one public library 
closed the gap of non-reading periods 
during the summer vacation by 
forming a summer reading club. 
Hot Soup for the Picnic, by 
Miriam Clark Potter. 

Mrs. Goose and the Animaltown 
folks go on their annual picnic and 
as usual Mrs. Goose gets into 
difficulties when she brings hot 
soup to the picnic instead of cold 
lemonade. 

More Social Studies, by 
Hanthorn. 


Alice 


Our Freedoms, by Florence Piper 
Tuttle. 


New Plays, Posters, Art Work 
and Puzzles. 
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Question: Should one insist 
that a left-handed child 
change to use of his right 


hand? 


Answer: Plenty of experiments 
with children have shown us that 
a left-handed child should remain 
left-handed. An interesting experi- 
ment of a few years ago in London 
showed that from one-third to 
one-half of the children who seemed 
to have difficulty with their speech 
was due to an attempt to make 
right-handed children of those who 
were naturally left-handed. Every 
part of our bodies works together 
for one complete mechanism, and 
if there be an intimate relationship 
between the motor leads and the 
speech, it would seem most sen- 
sible to let alone the child’s natural 
tendency in the use of his hands. 

Question: How would you 

deal with a 4-year-old boy 

who tries to evade punish- 
ment by lying? 

Answer: Lying is many times a 
means of protection and _ safety 
resorted to by those who seem for 
the moment weak and helpless and 
in difficulty. Lying to the imagina- 
tive child is the easiest way of tem- 
porarily meeting the situation. The 
parent or teacher must be sure to 
make the distinction between “a 
lie’ and “imagination.” Derivation 
from fact is not always a lie, by any 
means. Many children live wholly 
in an imaginary world with play 
companions, play events, play prop- 
erties, play situations. When this 
happens, it should be treated as a 
natural course of events. The cause 
of lying is usually either — 

1. A vivid imagination. 

2. A lack of understanding. 

3. A desire for praise. 

If only every teacher would re- 
member that the direct question is 
poor. Rather than “Did you stop, 
Tom?”’, ““Why did you stop, Tom?” 
Also any form of punishment that 
makes the child afraid of telling the 
truth is equally poor. If the parent 
or teacher would take time to 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
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analyze’ the situation, he would 
find many times the trouble lay 
within himself. He may have been 
too hasty or unjust, or may have 
failed to give simple, definite, ac- 
curate directions. A child likes 
better than all else to feel that his 
parent or teacher is absolutely fair. 

When the child goes home with 
a poor mark on his report card, 
every means of encouragement for 


e poster 
casein 
e tempera 
e show card 


painting 


better efforts should be given the ts % hy 
child. A nagging, axséries 6f don’ts, 


Each: 


a reprimand, is sure to work toward 
slight deceptions. Children love to 


1 Wy, 

tell make-believe stories and fanci- Vp ie WE 1% 
ful situations. They should have 3) 93 110 


this opportunity. But they must 

always be told the difference be- 

tween a make-believe and a real 

story. E WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
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lose what he plans to gain by his M. GRUMBACHER 


lie, whether it be privilege, sym- | 497 West 33rd St. New York 1, N.Y. 
pathy or attention. 


Question: Should a _ poor 
reader be allowed to bore the 
entire group? 

Answer: How much better for 
that child to read with a smaller 
group of children where the level 
is more or less uniform. He then 
gains encouragement and zest from 
his reading, is able to prove himself 
a leader, and there is no feeling of 
boredom on the part of the listening 
audience. 

Question: Is hand-raising a 

detriment to good classroom 

management? 

Answer: We believe that hand- 
raising is not only confusing to the 
classroom performance, but that 
it interferes with clear, direct think- 
ing on the part of the child. When 
hand-raising is allowed, it should 
by all means be restrained when 
any child is on his feet trying to 
recite. 

Question: How would one 

increase a child’s rate of 
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Kindergarten children busy themselves with paint and brushes 


The Arts 


in the Kindergarten 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights, Maplewood, Mo. 


Sam IS five years old. He 
enters kindergarten and the school 
takes over some of the responsibility 
of his education. But his learning 
doesn’t begin at the age of five. It 
began when he was born. 

In the first five years of his life 
he learned to recognize and name 
more objects and he learned to use 
more new words than he will ever 
do in any like period of his life. He 
learned more about using his hands, 
his feet, his eyes and ears, and his 
voice than he will do in any other 
five years. 

The school does not take over all 
of the responsibility of his learning. 
He is still gathering information 
at home and in its surroundings. 
The kindergarten is introducing him 
to new learnings which he would 
not otherwise acquire. Many chil- 
dren have never used paints and 
brushes, have never drawn with 
handled clay. Some 
have never sung songs or expressed 
their feeling for music through 
bodily movements. They have never 
had their own words recorded in 
printed sentences. 

The children are introduced to 
these arts and begin to have some 


crayons, 


4 


facility in self-expression through 
them. The beginning of 
learning is in the 
Where a school district has no 
kindergarten, the introduction to 
the arts comes in the first grade. 
At the age of six or seven, the child 
develops faster and understands 
more, so that he is not seriously 


school 
kindergarten. 


handicapped by not having the 
kindergarten experience. But it is 
such a happy time for children 
that they should not be deprived 
of this step in their education un- 
necessarily. 

Painting 

The children paint with tempera, 
an opaque paint which covers a 
large surface directly and quickly. 
It is possible for the child to use big 
muscles, make large pictures or 
designs and complete the work 
before the span of attention is spent. 
The colors are bright and clear and 
do not run together to any great 
extent to cause distress. 

As all teachers know, some five- 
year-olds paint for the fun of swing- 
ing the brush over the paper. They 
would enjoy painting with clear 
water on a board. But most children 
of that age have already reached the 
stage where they want to see color 
after every swipe of the brush. 
They may enjoy some particular 
color so much that they cover the 
entire surface of the paper with 
that one color. Many children will 
enjoy putting different colors side by 
side and they early learn to call their 
efforts designs thereby forestalling 
the unnecessary questions of adults 
about the “Picture.” 

A few children will paint objects 
that they name and some that are 
recognizable even by adults, when 


The five-year olds like clay 
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they first enter school. Each child 
will reach the different stages de- 
scribed sooner or later, but not all 
at the same time. 

Crayons 

Small children are more familiar 
with crayons than with paints. 
Usually they have had crayons or 
pencils for marking before they enter 
school. The class in the kindergarten 
is supplied with large thick crayons, 
eight in a box. Quite often the first 
attempts with crayons are merely 
scribbles and again the children are 
enjoying the movements of the 
hands, then the colors produced. 
Not many teachers would take the 
attitude of one new teacher who 
said, ‘““Now let me see. Children’s 
first art lessons are scribbles, so 
today I must give them a lesson in 
scribbles.”” And few teachers would 
feel that “they must be on the alert 
to see when the children are ready 
to make recognizable objects” as 
one course of study puts it. 

The children proceed to the dif- 
ferent stages or entirely miss some of 
the stages whenever it is natural for 
them to do so. It is well for the small 
children to begin their self-expres- 
sion with paint rather than crayons, 
as it is a new material for most and 
they have no “formulas” taught at 
home to hinder them from doing it in 
their own way. 

Clay 

The child just entering kinder- 
garten probably has had some ex- 
perience with clay or a like material. 
Modeling clay is a common item 
in the ten-cent stores and many 
children have manipulated this 
medium (without anyone showing 
them how to make this or that). 
Where mud is within the environ- 
ment the children have made mud 
pies and other objects of this cool 
delectable material. Other children 
have had fun playing with dough 
in the kitchen. In the kindergarten 
the child uses clay that hardens 
and can be fired. His creations can 
be painted with tempera or enamel. 
He then has something that he can 
take home. 

The teacher does not control the 
efforts of the children in clay or in 
uny other material except to the 
extent that they learn to take care 
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Kindergarten children express rhythm in dancing as well as in painting 
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of material, avoid waste and learn 
to clean up after they are through 
working. 

The teacher does not dictate the 
subject for the creative efforts, but 
often consciously, or without in- 
tent, she influences their choices by 
telling or reading stories, by showing 
pictures and objects, by discussing 
and describing new things and by 
the songs she teaches. 

The art products in the kinder- 
garten differ from those in the home 
in that there is the beginning of 
evaluation. Paintings are put up on 
the bulletin board. The child has an 
opportunity to see his work beside 
the others. He has a chance to see it Building with blocks is the beginning of architecture 
the next day after he has pro- 
duced it. 

Music 

Children create with sounds. They 
sing as they play, not any known 
tune or words, but whatever comes 
into their minds. “Sleep dolly, 
sleep,’ or “I gotta wagon,” or any 
other phrase or sentence. The kin- 
dergarten teacher encourages this 
tendency to compose +music and 
poetry. She praises their. efforts. 

They interpret music and songs with 
rhythmic movements, either with 
arms only or by dancing about the 
room. 

Writing 

Writing here refers to composing 
with words, not actually placing the 
words on paper. (Not all authors 
put their words on paper. They too 
dictate.) 

Children make up stories to go Kindergarten children express their feelings with their hands as they sing their 
with their drawings and paintings. song 
When the teacher prints the sen- 
tence or sentences beneath the pic- 
ture, the child is proud, for he knows 
what it says. He “reads’”’ it for the 
other children with perfect expres- 
sion. If he changes a word now and 
then from what he had originally 
said, that is an author’s privilege. 

Architecture 

Building with blocks, constructing 
with paper, or forming houses of clay 
are forms of architecture, very 
primitive forms to be sure, but they 
are a_ beginning. 

The five-year-old has imagination 
and self-confidence. He creates com- 
positions in various mediums and is 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Giving Maximum Help to the 
Individual Child 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.5S.F., Ph.D. 
Research Professor of Psychology, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Teracuers generally want to 
be of maximum help to the children 
whom they are endeavoring to 
educate. If this be true of all teach- 
ers, it is particularly so of teachers 
at the primary level. 

Often it happens that a teacher 
is not giving all he could to an in- 
dividual child, for the simple reason 
that he does not know all the facts 
concerning the child in question. 

This brief article is to assist the 
teacher by pointing out three phases 
or steps in child-study that may 
help him to know each child bet- 
ter, in order that he may help each 
one to a maximum degree. 


1. Child Study Before Meeting 
The Class 

All the teacher’s knowledge of 
physiology and psychology and of 
the characteristics usually prom- 
inent at different ages of childhood 
are of value in knowing what to 
assume as true, what observations to 
make, and how to judge the sig- 
nificance of the facts discovered in 
studying the child. In a similar way 
the less systematic knowledge of 
human nature and of children gained 
by association with them at dif- 
ferent ages will naturally be used in 
getting acquainted with the special 
characteristics of a class as a whole 
and of the individual children com- 
posing it, 

A teacher may in an _ indirect 
way make a valuable study of a 
class before he sees it. Knowing the 
grade he is to teach, he can infer 
the age of the majority of the chil- 
dren. From his knowledge of the 
principles of child study, he will 
know what characteristics are likely 
to be prominent at that age. 

A knowledge of the community, 
its occupations. social organiza- 
tions, and amusements will also be 
helpful. The initiative instinct makes 
it absolutely certain that the chil- 
dren will absorb many phases of the 
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social life by which they are sur- 
rounded. It is almost equally sure 
that they will know something of 
the objects of nature and art about 
them, and little of those of other 
places unless they have traveled or 
have read with unusual intelligence. 
The fundamental apperceptive 
knowledge possessed by the chil- 
dren may therefore be determined 
by studying their natural as well as 
their social surroundings. 


2. Observational Study 
When the children appear and 
begin their work, the teacher may 
study them in a direct way by ob- 
servations, and thus supplement 
and correct with specific facts his 


_previous suppositions. Some of the 


children may prove to be either 
young or old for their grade and 
their development may be greater 
or less than that usual for their ages. 


Their knowledge of natural sur- 


roundings and of school studies 
when tested may prove greater 


or less than was anticipated. 

The teacher will not confine his 
study of children to the classroom or 
even to the playground, but will 
seek to know as much as possible of 
the character of their activities 
outside of school. These facts may 
often be obtained indirectly through 
conversation with the children and 
through off-hand comments made 


.by them. Language exercises calling 


for information along these lines 
can be made highly interesting to 
the children and valuable to the 
teacher who wishes his teaching to 
correct and supplement the inci- 
dental education given by _ the 
community. 


3. Study of Individual Children 

After a teacher has become fairly 
well acquainted with his class he 
can proceed to the best advantage 
of the majority of the children. He 
then seeks to know more of the 


exceplional and peculiar children 
whose needs are not being fully met, 
and to find ways of meeting their 
needs without interfering with the 
general school and class work of the 
other children. In doing this, he 
should never assent for one moment 
to the idea that all the children 
must be treated exactly alike. Ev- 
erything he does should be for the 
good of each child, whether it be 
as assignment of a long or short 
lesson, or the administering of a 
correction, or a word of praise. 
What will be the best training or 
the most effective corrective for 
one may not be such for another; 
hence, it is the teacher’s duty to 
treat each pupil in the way that will 
cause him to improve most and on 
that basis only is his conduct justi- 
fied. 

In his study of the class as a 
whole, the teacher will have noticed 
children who show marked varia- 
tions from the average in many 
ways. There are undoubtedly causes 
for each peculiarity, and the teacher 
will at once seek to discover them. 
He will inquire into the past history 
and the present conditions and sur- 
roundings to discover how far the 
child’s peculiarities may be ac- 
counted for by heredity, sickness, 
accidents, previous school train- 
ing, special home conditions, life 
outside of school, or present de- 
fects. Where the peculiarities are 
undesirable, their causes will be 
removed or counteracted as far as 
possible. Where they are in the 
nature of special interests or powers, 
the teacher will favor their develop- 
ment so far as this may be done 
without interfering with other 
phases of the child’s development. 


4. Conclusion 
Thus any teacher who wishes to 
be of maximum help to each child 
he is endeavoring to educate can 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Tray Covers and Favors 


An activity for the Primary Groups 


An activity that appeals to the 
young children is that of making 
tray covers and favors for the 
Veterans Hospitals. The children’s 
interest was aroused through the 
Red Cross representative at the 
school asking for those things. 

After some preliminary discussion 
about the reason for the request for 
the articles, the size of trays used to 
serve meals to hospital patients, the 
purpose of tray covers and favors, 
and the cost of materials, the class 
decided upon some guides for mak- 
ing the favors and covers. 

1. Use a uniform size, 12 by 18 
inches. 

2. Materials must be inexpensive. 

3. Articles should be colorful, 
amusing, and attractive. 

4. The articles must be the in- 
dividual work of each child. 

After work started, it was not 
long until even the most restless 
child was intrigued by the coloring, 
cutting, pasting and stapling going 
on about him. This activity appeals 
especially to primary groups. It is 
something at which the _ slowest 
learner, as well as the gifted can 
have a feeling of adequacy and 
satisfaction in accomplishment. 

Through this work a better appre- 
ciation of form, design, and color, 
has been developed. This activity 
satisfies the creative urge and serves 
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as an outlet for the child’s need for 
being useful. It satisfies his desire 
to be helpful and to be considered a 
contributing member of the com- 
munity. 

With the child’s sympathy for 
the wounded service men, there is a 
dawning realization of each one’s 
part in good human relationships 
and in civic responsibility. 

Tray Covers 

We made the tray covers of 12 by 
18 inch size Manila drawing paper. 
The children composed imaginative 
scenes with colorful borders, or 
created abstract designs. These ab- 
stract designs were made by using 
a crayon for making free hand 


curves or scribbles. The outlines 


were then filled in with soft shades 
of colors; or various designs as 
crosses, dots, circles; or heavily 
colored until the surface is smooth 
and slick. 

Sometimes the size 10 by 12 
manila paper was used and the 
design was enclosed in two 12 by 18 
inch sheets of waxed paper. This 
was pressed with a warm iron to 
enhance the brightness of the colors 
and to fuse the waxed paper. 

Tray Favors 

Tray favors were made of bright 
or pastel paper cut to resemble 
flowers, stapled to green leaves. A 
strip of green paper may be stapled 
to the leaves as a handle if desired. 

Small paper muffin molds may 
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be covered with fringed paper or 
petals, and a handle may be pasted 
or stapled to the sides. 

These leaves or petals may be cut 
from crepe paper or light weight 
construction paper. The children 
chose their own colors, and cut the 
fringe, petals and leaves, free hand. 

Apple blossoms on a twig was a 
favorite with the children. Twig like 
shapes were cut from heavy brown 
construction 


paper. Then using 
strips of dark green or blue — 


green construction paper, one and a 
half inches wide, medium weight, 
leaves were cut, slender and taper- 
ing to points. 

These leaves were fastened to the 
brown “twigs” in clusters. The 
leaves were sometimes marked with 
brown or green crayon to indicate 
the stems of the leaves. 

Strips of yellow ciepe paper, 
three-fourths inch wide, were fringed 
and curled for the centers of the 
apple blossoms. Fat petals were cut 


I like my home, I like my town, 


from pink or white light weight 
construction paper. The paper had 
been cut into strips one to one and a 
fourth inches wide. 

Assemble these petals in groups of 
four, curl the top edges slightly, add 
a small bunch of the yellow fringe in 
the center, and paste or staple in 
place on the “twig.” 

w Real twigs may be used effectively 
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[ like the children up and down 


The street on which I live. 


I like 


To let them use my brand new bike. 


I like my teacher, I like to go 


instead of the brown paper. 

To make dogwood blossoms, use 
the white paper and touch the top 
edge of each petal with brown 
crayon. Use no green leaves on the 
twigs and place the blossoms closer 
together. 

(These favors make lovely decora- 
tions for a border on a_ bulletin 
board). 


To school and learn things I should know. 
I like to work, I like to play, 


So I am happy-every day. 
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Perhaps one reason children like 
to work on murals is this. They 
like to spread the paper on the floor 
and paint. They feel free to get in 
all sorts of positions. It is relaxing. 
At the end of the art class the mural 
has to remain on the floor until it is 
dry. When it is hung, the children 
enjoy seeing how different their 
work looks when it is in a vertical 
position. Often they do a little care- 
ful painting while it is hanging in 
a vertical position. It isn’t long, 
however, before they place it on 
the floor again. 

Illustration 1 — Randell puts a 
cheap piece of paper on the part 
of the mural already painted so that 
he can step on it, kneel and paint 
on another part of the mural. Mike 
sits on a paper on top of the part | 8recn 
that is already painted. He can other 
reach over and paint more on his 
tree. He can paint the foliage of the 
tree upside down. When he painted 
the truck, he painted it right side 
up, for he was very eager to have 
the lines exactly as he wanted them. 

Illustration 2 — Warren enjoys 
painting barns and fences, for he 
spends much time on his farm in 
Illinois. The children ask advice 


when they paint farm machinery 
Fourth Grade Murals and animals. To them he is the farm 


expert. He enjoys this leadership. 
JESSIE TODD Illustration 3 — Notice how War- 


Laboratory Chanl University of Chicago ren has added lines to the roof of 
/ 
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For RTH grade children enjoy 
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making murals. They like to see 
things on a big scale. At the age of 
nine many children are discouraged 
with their own results. When work- 
ing together these nine-year-olds 
give each other encouragement. 
They praise each other. The child 
who feels that he cannot draw as 
well as his friends enjoys filling 
in plain parts. Then he naturally 
graduates from this easy work to 
the place where he is giving ideas 
for improving the mural. Henry 
realizes that ideas are very valu- 
able. ‘They can be worked out by 
children who can draw better than 
he. Even though his friend can draw 
real well, he couldn’t have made 
such a contribution without Henry’s 
idea. 
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rich 
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the barn and green paint behind 
his fences. He made some of the 
green parts almost yellow. He made 
others a medium green and still 
others a very dark blue-green. 
The children learned from Warren. 
Many of them had the habit of 
making pictures with grass, trees 
and roof tops all the same shade of 
green. They saw how charming it 
was to have several kinds of green 
in one picture. After a week end 
had elapsed, several children said, 
“‘We were in the country Saturday 
and Sunday and the fields did look 
the way Warren painted them.” 
Illustration 4 — is a section of a 
music mural. When this was being 
made, all in the class said they 
didn’t know how to draw the books. 
They decided to pose for each other 
holding books as they usually did 
in the music class. The entire mural 
was a pattern of color made by 
sweaters and dresses of contrasting 
colors. When painting these sweat- 
ers and dresses, the children had a 
rich opportunity in deciding what 
colors to paint behind the other 
colors. they won’t clash,” some 
said. ‘““Put dark behind the light,” 
some said. Many said, “I like these 
colors near each other.” 
Illustration 5 — shows another 
section of the mural. A colored child 
painted herself in the doorway in the 
distance. The music mural made our 
gray brick hall very gay. The chil- 
dren liked it very much. They had 
more ideas for music pictures. We 
had six committees. Each com- 
mittee made a picture for the music 
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room. The music teacher bought 


attractive curtains that repeated 
the colors in their pictures. 

Children need encouragement in 
their artistic efforts. They usually 
receive this from the art teacher. 
Often they need more. When their 
murals hang in the halls or in the 
music room they receive daily en- 
couragement as they live with 
them. 

Heavy wrapping paper and tem- 
pera paint make mural painting 
possible. Tempera paint is a better 
medium than colored chalk for 
these reasons. (1) It doesn’t rub off. 


It can therefore be taken care of 
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more easily during the periods when 
it has to be rolled up to get it out 
of the way. (2) Children like to use 
paint better than chalk: When chil- 
dren like a medium, they do better 
work. 

Water usually 
weaker in color, and therefore not 


color paint is 


as good for murals as 
paint. 

When children work with tem- 
pera paint, they can correct what 
they have done. If they don’t like a 
they paste another 
paper on top of the section and re- 
paint it. This method of correcting 
a section is better than painting 
one color on top of another. When 
a second layer is painted on top of 
another, it often chips off. Children 
discover these things as they work, 
make mistakes and patch them up. 
As they work on murals, they are 
experiencing 


tempera 


section, can 


art. 


The Physically Handicapped 


lr become both a_priv- 
ilege and a challenge to be a visiting 
teacher for the Physically Handi- 
‘capped in our town. This teaching 
carried along sinfultaneously with 
pupils privately tutored gives one 
an Opportunity to chil- 
dren free of all handicaps with those 
who must work in spite of handi- 
caps. 

It might be well to explain first 
the type of child who 
under the jurisdiction of 
cally handicapped. 

Let 
amples. 


compare 


comes 
physi- 


us take several cases as ex- 
First there is eight-vear- 
old Johnny, a boy who belongs in 
the third grade in public school. He 
is stricken with rheumatic fever 
and that means weeks and maybe 
months of..bed rest. The child must 
be kept from: doing anything re- 
He be- 
unhappy and 
has very little to take up his mind, *s, 


quiring physical exercise. 


comes restless and 


With the physician’s statentent: 


that Johnny is able to have tessons, 
the visiting teacher steps “She 
gives ‘thé ‘child as much as he can 
stand, always taking into conhsid- 
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the child ill 
nearly 


eration that 
physically.. In 
the 
longer has “himself to think about. 
He has new interests and his worry 


every case 


patient improves, as he no 


over potential school failure ceases. 
[n other words, he hecomes a hap- 
pier child and his recovery is more 
rapid. 

Then we have helped a cerebral 
palsy case. Mentally, the child was 
very alert, therefore here again it 
was the physical 
with which we 
Teaching a child to have improved 


handicaps only 


were concerned. 


muscle coordination is truly a chal- 


lenge. 
Children with handicaps emerg- 
ing from leg or hip operations, 


the 
spine, have all come under the su- 


operations for curvature of 
pervisions of the visiting teacher. 
Some ¥f our work has continued 
through & school year and in other 
cases, the child has been returned 
to school -within a few weeks. The 
dector determines when a_ child 
shall return to his class. If a child 
has average intelligencé, he will in 
all probability return to his regular 


work without any retardations then 
or in the future. Our facts and figures 
have proven this. 

One girl never attended the sixth 
grade. That is, she was tutored the 
entire year in her home. This June 
of 1954, she will graduate from high 
school with her own class. She has 
been an average student through- 
out. 

Now 
dealing with the physically handi- 
capped? We could say that in all 
instances there is that inward drive 
and push which helps the child to 
overcome his handicaps. He wants to 
succeed, he wants to be one of the 


what do we notice most in 


gang just as soon as possible, and 
he realizes that an all out effort 
must be made. Also, he is the most 
appreciative and grateful individual 
imaginable. He 
iting teacher a friend whose sole 


‘onsiders vis- 
purpose is to help him reach his 
goal. 

NEVER 
let him down. With patience, sym- 


Visiting teachers must 


pathy, understanding and God’s 


guidance, that teacher never will. 
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Hanpwritine and fun 
should be synonymous. Let’s revive 
the old-time “‘Motion-picture Writ- 
ing’ to help make this possible. In 
writing, primitive man used pictures 
before letters; so should the child. 
Pictures, which he so easily and 
happily draws on the chalkboard, 
make a fine transition from drawing 
to penmanship. Through his first 
crude sketches of animals, houses, 
children, etc., the child develops his 
powers of perception and co-ordina- 
tion. When youngsters are trans- 
ferring pleasant motor images from 
the mind to the chalkboard, the 
muscles are coaxed into involun- 
tary play; while if they are too 
suddenly introduced to letter forms, 
expression is crippled. 

In motion-picture writing, chil- 
dren live over again enjoyable ex- 
periences like the following: 

Motion-picture writing may be 
used to great advantage for at least 
a half year; for it. gives opportunity 
for expression of ideas, lessens fa- 
tigue, forms a basis for letter forma- 
tion and develops muscular co- 
ordination and a sense of rhythm. 

“If a child spend so much time in 
motion-picture writing, will he ever 
learn to write letters and words?”’ is 
the question sometimes asked. The 
change from pictures to words is 
made almost unconsciously, for the 
flowing chalkboard work is wonder- 
ful preparation. The motion pictures 
themselves contain the basic strokes 
of handwriting. Some of the pic- 
tures are really letters, for example, 
the swinging rope contains u’s, and 
e’s. Gradually the exercises can be 
varied to take in other letters. 

As the whole word is the smallest 
unit of thought, some word full of 
meaning to the child should be 
chosen as a starting point to teach 
him to write. The pupils’ name may 
be the first word taught, but it is 
advantageous to teach a word which 
may interest a large group. 

Boys and girls may learn to write 
easy, simple words by making a 
list for chalkboard or chart under 
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the heading, ““What children do to 
make them strong.’ The importance 
of proper health habits is developed 
through conversation and pictures. 
Then the heading is written on the 
board by the teacher and the pupils 
learn to write such words as, play, 
work, eat, run, sleep, etc. 

A class is before the chalkboard 
and the teacher writes, carefully 
and rather slowly, the word, “eat.” 
The children look attentively as the 
word is written, perhaps.erased two 
or three times. Then, at the board, 
the pupils attempt to do just what 
the teacher did. This is done without 
a copy before them. Much better 
results are obtained when children 
learn to write from the visual image 
which they carry in mind, than when 
they copy a word letter by letter, or 
stroke by stroke, with a model 
before them. After awhile the chil- 
dren will not only picture words, 
but also sentences, and write the 
sentences as easily as the word. 

The teacher should stop practice 
on a word before the pupils get 
tired, and come back to it again. 
later. The majority of children will 
soon learn to imitate, both in form 
and movement, easy words which 
they see the teacher write. Longer 
and more difficult words may be 
broken up into syllables; but the 
whole word should be presented. 
Then the syllables should be prac- 
ticed separately and joined again 
as soon as possible. Often it is neces- 
sary to practice making single let- 
ters, but these are taught in the 
same way as the words. 

When the children can write with 
some degree of ease and fluency at 
the board, they may begin to use 
the pencil. They should be given 
large sheets of wrapping paper or 
any rough-surfaced paper. If ruled 
paper is used, the lines should be an 
inch and a half apart to start with. 
The pupils should be supplied with 
large, smooth pencils or crayons, 
and encouraged to use the same 
large, flowing script which they 
have been using at the chalkboard. 


As soon as the writing is begun, 
it should be used to express real 
ideas. The teacher must find out 
what the children are vitally i»ter- 
ested in and have them write words 
from their own experiences. They 
enjoy learning to write notes to 
daddy and mother, or to put one 
in a letter which an older person is 
sending. These notes, even though 
they may consist of only two or 
three words, form a beginning in 
written expression. From them the 
complete letter will gradually be 
developed. A few of the essentials 
of form can be taught, but in these 
beginning grades, attention should 
be kept mainly upon meaning and 
purpose. This can be done only by 
having the children write 
real letters to real people. 

When the child leaves the primary 
grades (at the end of the third 
grade), he should use writing as a 
means of expression and be able to 
write, fluently and rhythmically, 
about fifty well formed letters a 
minute. 
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(Follow-up of ‘In Quebec With Don and Ruth” from the April issue) thos 
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The Champlain Monument: He was truly deserving of the title given him — 
of New France.”’ 


Tue DAYS that Don and 
Ruth spent in Quebec gave them a 
fascinating and true picture of the 
city and its people as they are 
today; also a genuinely eager de- 
sire to learn about the beginnings 
of Quebec and the people who lived 
there then. As they delved into 
books, as they listened to stories 
about the great men who helped 
make this Wonder City what it is 
today the children felt almost as 
if they had been transported to the 
Quebec of Long Ago. Perhaps, as 
you read the following historical 
incidents you, too, may experience 
the thrill of traveling along with the 
explorers and founders of Quebec. 

Cartier Discovers the 
St. Lawrence River 
Over three hundred years ago 


14 


there lived a great French sailor 
by the name of Jacques Cartier. 
The King of France said to him, 

“Cartier, go out and find some 
new lands for us.” 

“Since the Spaniards have ex- 
plored the South and Mexico and 
Florida are theirs it seems that the 
most promising region for further 
discoveries must be farther north.” 
So he steered his ships to the north- 
ern seas. As they came near the 
shores of -Newfoundland, a. sailor 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, Cartier, look at those huge 
icebergs ahead! They will wreck 
our ships.” 

“You're right,’ agreed the leader. 
‘‘We must seek the shelter of some 
harbor.”». The shores were full of 
wonderful new. sights forthe sail- 
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plac 


ors. Mysterious birds circled about goin 
the ships, dipping lower and lower crov 
making weird cries, half frightening, the 
half amusing the sailors. Naked in t 
Indians ‘stared at the newcomers few 
from behind large rocks and trees. lives 
One, a little braver than his com- mee 
panions, came up close to the men. ligh 

‘“Here’s a present for you,” said sign 
Cartier, taking off his stylish red the 
hat and handing it to’ the caller. — 
The Indian put it on his own head ever 
and slipped away, laughing with stop 
joy over his gift. up t 

Following the way taken by swe 
fishermen, Cartier sailed Can: 
half way around the island of New- villa 
foundland and explored the Gulf of thirc 
Lawrence. He was enthralled by | 
by the grandeur of the great river In 
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Montcalm, when we look in your eyes 
we see the greatness of pine trees and 


fire of the eagle. 
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which was given the same name. 
Going up the St. Lawrence River 
his sailors called out, ‘‘Look at 
those steep, giant rocks ahead!”’ 

“That looks like an interesting 
place to explore,” said Cartier, 
going up the river to the cliffs now 
crowned by the city of Quebec. As 
the sailors landed, the only houses 
in the Quebec of Long Ago were a 
few bark cabins. The Indians who 
lived in them came running out to 
meet the French, apparently de- 
lighted to have visitors. Using a 
sign language, Cartier asked them 
the name of the place. 

“Canada” came the reply. At 
every other place where’ they 
stopped and inquired on their way 
up the river they got the same an- 
swer, “Canada.” This was because 
Canada is the Indian word for 
village. Thus it came about that a 
third of North America is called 
by that name. 

In this Quebec of Long Ago the 
natives flocked about Cartier and 
his men. They gave the Indians 
some little trinkets and gadgets 
they had on the ships. Before long 
they were bringing out their sick 
and lame to be made well by these 
wonderful strangers. From them 
Cartier learned that there was a 
greater town far up the river; but, 
they urged him not to go on. They 
tried to keep him with them, not 
by force, but by craft. They sent 
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The Quebec of long ago 
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Between the Iroquois and the Algonquins Champlain stepped forward in his 


glittering armor. 


to his ship three odd creatures 
dressed in the skins of black dogs. 
Their faces were painted black, 
and great, sharp horns projected 
from their heads. The plan was for 
these make-believe devils to frighten 
the sailors. 

“These are messengers of our 
gods sent to warn you of the ice 
and snow you will meet if you go 
farther up the river,’ said the Indi- 
ans. The sailors laughed and re- 
plied, 

Go back and tell your gods that 
they are crazy. Our God takes care 
of us, and if you will believe in 
Him, he will save you, also, from 
cold and hunger.” Then Cartier’s 
fleet sailed on up the river until 
they came to a beautiful hill. 


He leveled his musket and fired. 


There they saw crowds of Indi- 
ans who danced and sang, and pad- 
died out to greet them in canoes 
loaded with fish and corn. Cartier 
and his band landed, and led by the 
delighted red men, marched through 
a dense forest to a clearing, where, 
in the midst of cornfields, was the 
Indian village. Around it was a 
stockade a high fence made of 
tree trunks. Going through a nar- 
row entrance the French found 
themselves in an open space sur- 
rounded by long houses made of 
bark. Out of these women and chil- 
dren came running. They touched 
the whiskers of the men and felt 
their faces and strange armor. 

“They think we are gods,” whis- 
pered Cartier to his companions 
when the men pushed the women 
and children back and carried in the 
old, the blind, and the ‘crippled to 
be touched and healed by the white 
strangers. 

After an exchange of presents 
Cartier started back to the place 
where Quebec now is. Passing the 
beautiful hill which had attracted 
them to the Indian village, he 
named it Mount Royal. The French 
words for this name have since been 
combined into Montreal, the name 
of this city at the foot of this hill. 

As winter was closing in the 
Frenchmen built a fort near the 
place where Quebec now is. Life 
there was very hard. The ground 
and the water froze; even the meat 
could be used only after chopping 
it into pieces. The Indians seemed 
friendly and helpful, but some of 
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them, as well as Cartier’s compan- 
ions, became very ill with a kind of 
scurvy. The first of the Frenchmen 
to die from this disease was a boy 
of twenty. Cartier was very sad; 
and as sailor after sailor became ill, 
he became very fearful. Even though 
the Indians had been friendly if 
they should learn of his weakened 
forces, might they not attack him? 
Every time he saw Indians ap- 
proaching, he drove his men, even 
the sick and dying, to the walls of 
the fort. There they banged and 
hammered so that the braves would 
think them busily at work 

Oh, how Cartier wished that a 
cure could be found for that dread 
disease — scurvy! One day when he 
was pacing back and forth worrying 
about his men, he met an Indian 
whom he knew -well. 

“Why, Yonko, you are perfectly 
well. The last time I heard of you 
the braves thought that you were 
dying of scurvy. What miracle 
made you well?” Yonko pointed 
to an herb and taught Cartier how 
to brew it. This medicine brought 
most of the white men back to 
health and when spring came they 
sailed back to their homes in France. 
Because of Cartier’s trip up the 
St. Lawrence River the French King 
now claimed the country round 
about that river, and made some 
attempts to settle it. But, one after 
another, they failed until, many 
years later, Champlain came. 


Champlain Founds Quebec 

In 1608 Champlain sailed up the 
St. Lawrence River and founded 
Quebec, the first permanent set- 
tlement in Canada. Most of the 
Indians who lived there were Al- 
gonquins and they welcomed Cham- 
plain heartily. He was proud of their 
friendship and listened to their 
accounts of the cruelty of the 
Iroquois tribes who were deadly 
enemies of the Algonquins. Realiz- 
ing how familiar the Indians were 
with that part of the country, 
Champlain said, 

“Friends, will you help me by 
furnishing guides for my exploring 
expeditions?” 

“Champlain, we shall be glad 
to if, in turn, you will help us by 
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The first houses on the site where Quebec now is were Indian long houses made 
of bark. 


going to battle with us against our 
enemies. The destruction a hand- 
ful of you white men can work by 
the use of your firearms is wonder- 
ful!’ Although Champlain did not 
want to go to war, he was afraid 
of losing the friendship of the In- 
dians; so finally consented to help 
them. 

Very careful preparations were 
made. The Algonquins fasted and 
feasted, prayed and danced their 
war dances. They made new bows 
and arrows and, just before they 
started, put fresh paint on their 
faces. They were all ready now to 
attack an Iroquois village. The 
guides led the war party from the 
St. Lawrence River to the lovely 
lake that has since been given 
Champlain’s name. Afraid that some 
wandering hunter might see them 
and give the alarm, they traveled by 
night, paddling their canoes quietly. 

Imagine their surprise when one 
night about ten o'clock they met a 
band of their enemies on the lake. 
They asked them to wait until 
morning for the fight. 

“Just as you like,’ sneered the 
Iroquois. “A few hours makes no 
difference. We are sure to win as 
we always do.” They landed at 
once and spent the night putting up 
such rude defenses as they could. 
The Algonquins, however, stayed 
in their canoes until daybreak. 
When they landed, they marched 
into the forest until they came near 
the enemy. In the bright morning 
sunlight both groups advanced. As 
they came close to each other, the 
Algonquins stopped and made a 


pathway through their ranks. Be- 
tween the dark-skinned Indians, 
Champlain advanced in his glit- 
tering armor. In awe, the Iroquois 
stood motionless. 

“Could this be a god?”’ they won- 
dered, their eyes on the dazzling 
figure before them. Champlain lev- 
eled his musket and fired. The shot 
rang through the woods. A chief 
and another Indian fell to the 
ground. The others were horrified! 
There was a mighty yell like a 
thunderclap and the air was full of 
whizzing arrows — both Iroquois 
and Algonquin. But, when another 
and another gunshot came from the 
bushes, the Iroquois sped away like 
deer. They had never heard of a 
gun before and had no idea what it 
was. They knew only that suddenly 
it made a terrifying noise and smoke 
and that at the same time one 
or more of their men dropped to 
the ground wounded or dead. The 
musket had done its work, but it 
made the fiercest and most powerful 
tribes of Indians in America hate 
the French for many years after- 
ward. 

Champlain was back at Quebec 
a few days later. The first houses 
were built on the shore at the foot 
of the high cliff; but, afterwards 
many. were constructed on the 
plateau above. Later the city was 
strongly fortified and played an 


important part in the history of 


America. Champlain spent the rest 
of his life — twenty-seven years — 
working for his colony and the 
people who lived there; not only 
the’French, but the Indians as well. 
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He made several trips back to 
France, always to return with some 
good for Quebec. He brought priests 
back with him. These good men 
began at once to learn the language 
of the Indians so that they could 
be their friends and teach them the 
Christian religion. These brave 
priests pushed their way farther 
and farther into the wilderness set- 
ting up missions and forts where the 
Indians could come to be cured of 
some disease or to learn of the new 
religion. After the hardships of the 
first years were over and Quebec 
was firmly established Champlain 
brought a bride from France to 
live in the New World with him. 
Her brother had worked side by 
side with him during the beginnings 
of Quebec. He was delighted to see 
his sister and said, 

“Maria, you are a noble girl to 
leave a comfortable home for this 
life of danger.”” The life of the early 
colonist was indeed a hard one. 
Maria’s home was a log hut. Her 
food was such vegetables as could 
be raised on a little piece of land 
which had been cleared of trees 
and bushes, such game as the men 
could kill, and eels, fresh in the 
summer, but smoked and dried in 
winter. 

During the long, cold winter with 
ice and snow everywhere the men 
cut down trees and made planks and 
shingles which were exchanged at 
Quebec for clothing and other neces- 
sities as tools, powder, and bullets. 
The people were encouraged to 
farm, to fish for cods, and to catch 
whales. But, the most profitable 
occupation in Canada was trading 
with the Indians for furs. Everyone 
seemed to want to sell and buy 
beaver skins. Every year a great 
fair was held at Montreal to which 
crowds of Indians came in their 
bark canoes. Merchants from Que- 
bec and Montreal had knives, ket- 


tles, brightly-colored’ blankets, 
beads, trinkets, and gadgets so 
dear to the heart of the Indians 


which they exchanged for beaver 
skins. 

The Indians loved and respected 
Maria just as they did Champlain, 
her husband. She went about freely, 
in and out of the 


Indian camps, 
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playing with the children, teaching 
them, and helping their mothers. 
Her life was one of service, but she 
loved it and often said, 

“How glad I am that I came to 
New France (Quebec).”” In all that 
she and her husband did, they 
worked for friendship and _ peace 
between the French and the Indi- 
ans. France has sent no greater man 
to the New World than Champlain. 
He was truly deserving of the title 
that has been given him, — ‘‘Father 
of New France.” 


Wolfe and Montcalm 

Struggle for Quebec 
To hold its possessions in America, 
France sent an outstanding officer, 
the Marquis de Montcalm, to take 
charge. He did not like leaving his 
wife and six children in France. 
But, to him duty was duty and 


although he greatly missed his 
family he gave all his thought, 


time, and energy to the task of win- 
ning territory for France. The cap- 
ture of Oswego, his first battle in the 
New World, was a stupendous suc- 
cess. He received much praise and 
admiration, even from the Indians. 
A group of them came to visit him, 
saying, ‘““We wanted to see this 
famous man who tramples_ the 
English under his feet. We thought 
we should find him so tall that his 
head would be lost in the clouds. 
But, you are a little man, my 
father. It is when we look into your 
eyes that we see the greatness of the 
pine trees and the fire of the eagle.” 
Montcalm won victory after victory 
for the French. 

But, when James Wolfe, one of 
England’s foremost young generals, 
took over in America the tide 
turned. The French became anxious. 
They realized that they must now 
rally around Quebec, their great 
fortress which, perched high upon 
a rock, guarded Canada like a strong 
eagle, protecting its nest. Quebec 
was built just where the St.Charles 
River joins the St. Lawrence. Its 
hilltops seem to keep close watch 
upon the river, and its slopes are so 
steep that it is almost impossible 
to mount them. 

Montcalm’s work was to hold 
the city for the French; Wolfe's 


difficult task was to capture it for 
the English. For three months he 
studied the situation. He realized 
the importance of his mission. It 
meant pushing the French off the 
continent and placing the flag of 
Great Britain over Canada. Just 
how was he to accomplish this? He 
tried different ways. He attempted 
to reach the French by a charge, 
but was driven back. He had to 
think of a much better plan. 

While he was studying the situa- 
tion, a few miles up the St. Law- 
rence River Wolfe happened to 
notice a path zigzaging up the 
steep slope to a broad, level space 
known as the Plains of Abraham. 

“On this plain there is room 
enough to line up an army,” he 
said to his companion. “If we can 
get our men there without being 
noticed, we can cut off the French 
supplies.” Together they worked 
out a clever scheme to mislead the 
French. They pretended that they 
were getting ready to land at the 
mouth of the St. Charles. Observ- 
ing them, Wolfe thought, ‘““‘When the 
English land there, we shall have 
an easy victory.” 

Before Montcalm had any idea 
of the true state of affairs, Wolfe’s 
men rowed silently, with muffled 
oars, to the foot of the Cliff. This 
was the night of the twelfth of 
September. In single file, the Eng- 
lish soldiers climbed the winding 
path, catching hold of bushes, creep- 
ing along on hands and knees, 
slipping and falling, but going on 


until they reached the summit. 
When the French sentinals saw 


them, they were panic-stricken and 
fled, giving the alarm as they went. 
In the morning Wolfe’s army stood 
ready for battle on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Gathering his men _ together 
quickly, Montcalm made a_ bold 
attack. The English stood in solid 
lines waiting until the French were 
very near. Then they fired, with 
the results that Wolfe had antici- 
pated. The French suffered heavy 
losses. It was one of the greatest 
battles of the world. On both sides 
brave men fought and fell; but the 
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Topay, the gifted child is 
likely to be the neglected school 
child. There is at least one in every 
normal classroom. To him we shall 
need to turn soon for the leadership 
of our country. 

Can we identify him? Can we 
analyze and satisfy his special 
capacities, interests and needs? Can 
we challenge and stimulate him? 
It is not enough for him to be highly 
intelligent or creative. We must 
develop in him a capacity for hard 
work and a personal dissatisfaction 
with less than his best efforts. He 
must learn to work well with those 
around him and experience the 
blessedness of service. Leadership 
does not spring full grown. 

When assigning to the gifted child 
any special classroom job, we need 
always to ask ourselves one question: 
“Will this prove to be a real learning 
situation for him?” Neither “busy 
work” nor flunky duties have a 
place in a desirable program. 

The following suggested activities 
may be used with children at vary- 
ing ages and grade levels from the 
upper primary level through the 
junior high school. True, many can 
be used with ali children in the 
normal classroom, but more often, 
and with better results, with the 
gifted pupils. Few youngsters, no 
matter how superior they may be, 
are likely to participate in all 
seventy of the following experiences. 
They provide a check list, however, 
from which teacher and pupils may 
choose such experiences wisely. For 
easy identification, they are classi- 
fied under subject areas. 


A. SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND SCIENCE 
1. Collect, cut out, classify and 
file pictures suitable for the class- 
room to be used in reporis, demon- 
stralions and bulletin board displays. 
2. Select from the school library, 
and arrange on a special classroom 
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The Gifted Child in the Normal Classroom 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Professor of Elementary Education, The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


reference shelf, books related to a 
topic of immediate group study. 

3. Organize a simple bibliography 
of materials available for use in the 
current social studies or science unit. 


4. Write letters to travel bureaus, 
chambers of commerce and commer- 
cial firms for free materials pertinent 
to the current classroom study. 

5. Serve as chairman of a museum 
committee to label and organize ob- 
jects donated or lent for temporary 
use. 

6. Prepare a bulletin board dis- 
play on a subject of current group 
interest. 

7. Report on stories or articles 
supplementary to the regular class 
assignments in social studies and 
science. 

8. Draw simple blackboard 
sketches to supplement regular class- 
room discussions. 

9. Take part in a pupil survey of 
community possibilities for school 
Journeys. 

10. Serve as a “contact man’’ for 
a proposed group excursion. 

11. Volunteer to make all ar- 
rangements for an outside speaker 
to visit the class. 

12. Hold an interview with a 
pioneer resident to answer puzzling 
class questions about early local 
history. 

13. Make models of contrasting 
pioneer and modern means of trans- 
portation or communication. 

14. Lead in organizing and paint- 
ing a time-line mural of historical 
events related to a specific unit. 

15. Make, and show to the class, 
lantern slides based on a topic of 
personal interest. 

16. Pursue, at odd moments and 
free periods, a personal hobby, such 
as weaving, book-binding or play- 
writing. 

17. Demonstrate a __ personal 
hobby or show and explain a per- 
sonal collection to the class. 

18. Prepare an _ informational 


scrapbook to donate to the classroom 
reference library. (Examples: 
a. “How to Teach Tricks to Your 
Dog”’; b. “Costumes of Many Coun- 
tries’’). 

19. Help to develop and present 
a sociodrama based on a social prob- 
lem of common class interest, such 
as group conduct on field trips or 
cheating on examinations. 

20. Serve as group leader when 
choral speaking numbers are pre- 
sented before an audience. 


21. Serve as chairman of an 
assembly program which requires 
initiative in planning costumes and 
stage settings. 

22. Participate actively in an all- 
school forum on a current school or 
community problem. 

23. Lead in the planning of a 
class broadcast over a local radio 
station. 

24. Help tabulate results of a 
community questionnaire prepared 
by an adult service organization. 

25. Help to prepare a_ science 
equipment kil which will meet ordin- 
ary classroom needs. 

26. Supervise a “Find-oul Corner” 
with weekly changes. Arrange, or 
help others arrange, objects brought 
from home (such as shells, 
wasps’ nests, airplane models or 
dolls in costume.) Write thought- 
provoking questions for the corner 
and display pictures and quick-to- 
read articles which provide answers. 

27. Build a portable pet cage for 
use by two or more classrooms. 

28. Lead in the planning and set- 
ting up of a classroom ferrarium or 
balanced aquarium. 

29. Help to plan and organize a 
group walk-talk about local birds or 
trees. 

30. Use research in identifying 
and classifying collections (such as 
rocks, arrowheads butterflies) 
donated for a _ permanent school 
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science laboratory. 
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31. Study special needs 
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of particular window plants and 
experiment with the findings. 

32. Learn and demonstrate the 
use of artistic flower arrangements 
in the classroom. 

33. Volunteer to make an individ- 
ual science experiment on a problem 
puzzling to the whole group. 

B. ARITHMETIC 

34. Make a list of personal uses 
for arithmetic in everyday life. Com- 
pare with the lists of two or three 
classmates and, with them, present 
a composite report to the whole 
class. 

35. Act as leader in social studies 
projects (such as a market, grocery, 
post office, circus or puppet play) 
in which the abilily to make change 
correctly is involved. 

36. Construct helpful homemade 
arithmetic aids, such as counting 
devices, matching games, number 
charts, graphs, posters, magic 
squares and individual sets of flash 
cards which can be used in his own 
classroom or with pupils below his 
own age level. 

37. Supervise the use of these 
homemade devices by younger, or less 
advanced pupils. 

38. Set up an arithmetic table 
on which challenging games, puz- 
zles and various number devices 
are changed from time to time. 

39. Keep class records of attend- 
ance, milk bills, and stamp sales. 
Chart progress in Junior Red Cross 
work or other constructional activi- 
ties. 

40. Write thought problems based 
on personal arithmetic experiences at 
school or home. File these in a spe- 
cial wall pocket for classroom solu- 
tion in the immediate future. 

41. Serve as an occasional pupil 
helper when group seatwork ma- 
terial has been previously mastered 


The postage stamp. 
Though very small, 
Is wonderful as can 
It takes our mail 


be. 


Around the land 
And even across the sea. 
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by this pupil. 

42. Participate in a pupil sur- 
vey of the uses of measurement by a 
number of downtown business cen- 
ters. 

43. Prepare to scale maps useful 
for supplementing individual re- 
ports to the class. 

44, Learn to keep a simple per- 
sonal budgel of allowances, earnings 
and expenditures. 

C. LANGUAGE AND 
FINE ARTS 

45. Serve on a “Surprise Boz” 
committee to find, cut and mount 
magazine puzzles, games, riddles 
and conundrums for class use during 
free _ periods. 

46. Act as leader in explaining 
classroom games, such as anagrams. 

47. Serve as classroom librarian 
for one week, then train the next 
librarian in his duties. 

48. Write the daily events sheet 
to be added to a cumulative loose- 
leaf class diary. 

49. Edit a classroom newspaper or 
class page in an all-school newspaper. 

50. Help to assemble materials 
to be needed for group art periods. 

51. Take part in organizing an 
art center of interest in the classroom. 
Change displays frequently. 

52. Create unusual book reports by 
such means as original book jackets, 
shoebox theaters, picture panels, 
sample puppets, decorative wall 
hangings (paper or muslin), ad- 
vertisements, games, puzzles or quiz- 
zes. 

53. Make a “Fun in Bed” scrap- 
book for a local children’s hospital 
or a classmate who is ill. 

54. Make an illustrated vocabu- 
lary chart (or dictionary) based on 
the current unit being studied. 

55. Help to select records for use 
during classroom music apprecia- 
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It takes our cards 
And_ packages, too, 
To really anywhere; 
And letters sent 

To far away 


Can even go by air. 


tion periods. 

56. Help to make classified lists of 
the records available in the school 
music library. 

57. Prepare a special report on 
the construction and nature of a 
particular wind or string instru- 
ment. 

58. Hunt for ideas and materials 
useful in constructing simple mu- 
sical instruments. Demonstrate the 
use of such instruments. 

59. Compose the music for an 
original poem. 

60. Prepare a simple repertoire 
of ballads to share with classmates. 
D. HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

61. Prepare special posters and 
charts to emphasize the value of 
good health at all times. 

62. Assume responsibility for reg- 
ulation of the heat, light and ventila- 
tion in the room. 

63. Act as recorder for the school 
nurse during health examinations 
of younger pupils. 

64. Give a toothbrush demonstra- 
tion, after holding a special inter- 
view with the dentist or school nurse. 

65. Serve as leader in a community 
project, such as “Clean-Up Day,” 
by organizing squads within the 
classroom and making a final report 
to the authorities. 

66. Help to organize a plan of 
caring for playground equipment 
adequately. 

67. Lead in explaining and organ- 
izing group playground games. 

68. Help to build some simple 
play equipment for younger pupils. 

69. Supervise a game or story 
period for younger pupils when an 
emergency arises which calls their 
teacher away. 

70. Act as caller for a classroom 
square dance. 


The Postage Stamp 


The postage stamp, 
Though very small, 
Is helpful as can 
It does a lot 

For grown-up folks, 
And even pleases ME! 
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Children’s Art on Television 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Assistant Professor of Art Education, State University College for Teachers, 


Barty in February 1952, Sta- 
tion W.B.E.N. T.V. sponsored a 
weekly television program of Crea- 
tive Art activities for children, en- 
titled, ‘‘Fun to Learn About Art.” 


It is televised every Wednesday 
at 5.00 p. m., an hour when children 
come in from play and before their 
dinner. The moderator is Dr. How- 
ard Conant from the faculty of the 
Art Education department of the 
State University, College of Teach- 
ers at Buffalo. He is assisted by four 
children from various local schools. 
Usually these participants are two 
boys and two girls ranging in age 
from 7 to 14 years. An attempt is 
made to include two children of 
average ability; one with better 
than average art ability, and one 
with less ability. 

Each week a different art activity 
is presented. The moderator intro- 
duces the project and the children 
discuss it with him as they work. 
The audience can follow at home. 
This program always stresses crea- 
tivity and gives children the oppor- 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


tunity of doing something construc- 
tive instead of merely sitting in 
front of a television set. 

A program guide listing materials 


¥ 


needed and coming events, is sent 
upon request. It also includes sug- 
gestions on being a neat and orderly 
worker and why we do not copy. 


Dr. Conant and four participants during a broadcast 
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There is a section for parents, telling 
the importance of having their 
child engage in creative activities 
rather than copy work, etc., which 
stifles rather than helps his self 
expression. 

The young audience is encouraged 
to send in the products made at 
home and their examples are often 
shown with comments by Dr. Con- 
ant and the studio participants. 

The programs have competed 
favorably with the “westerns” and 
other highly emotional ones. Ac- 
cording to Viewer’s Rating there is 
an estimated audience of about 
100,000 made up largely of school 


age children and their parents. 
Teachers, too, are interested as the 
shows furnish ideas and incentive 
for school. Adults children 
working together is surely a worth- 
while result in a world of increasing 
delinquency. 

Last year among the features were 
puppets, vegetable printing, finger 
painting, masks, drawing, paper 
sculpture, modeling and boat making. 


A new Program Guide came out 


Dec. Ist. I think W.B.E.N. might 
extend these programs, and that 


similar ones could be initiated in 


many other communities. 


May Language Work 


ANNE WYATT 


I. BIRDS 

What bird is called the “King 
of Birds?” 

What bird builds its nest in a 
chimney? 

Name three birds that can swim. 

What bird pecks a hole in a tree 
for its nest? 

Name three birds that cannot 
sing. 

What big bird can run as fast 
as a horse? 

What is the smallest bird that 
can walk? 

Name three birds that are sweet 
singers. 

What bird weaves its nest, hang- 
ing it in a tree? 

What bird lays its eggs in other 
birds’ nests? 

What bird makes a humming 
noise when it flies? 

What bird sleeps in the daytime? 

Name two birds smaller than the 
robin. 

Name three birds with webbed 
feet. 
II. On a warm day in _ spring, 
Farmer Allen went out to look at 
his sheep. They were in the big 
field under the old maple trees. 

““Yes,”’ he said, “‘their wool must 
be cut. Hot days are coming and 
the sheep will suffer if their wool is 
not cut off. The next morning Mr. 
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Allen and his men went to the field 
again. They drove the sheep down 
to a little river. The men caught 
the sheep as they were thrown into 
the water; and washed the wool 
with their hands. 

When the wool was clean and 
dry, the men cut it off with large 
shears. Soon many baskets were 
filled with fine white wool. It was 
then made into large bundles; and 
sent to a woolen mill. There it was 
carded, spun, and woven into cloth. 

Write a short story making be- 
lieve that you were there when the 
above experience took place. Write 
your reactions to it; and all that 
you learned about wool. 

Ill. INSECTS 

An insect has six legs. The body 
of an insect is devided into three 
parts. On its head are two feelers, 
called antennae. Many insects have 
two or four wings. 

Some insects live in the air, some 
make their homes in the earth, and 
some live in the water. 

Name six insects. 

Write sentences, telling one thing 
about each of the insects. 

IV. MATERIALS 

Fill in the blanks: 
Shoes are made of .. 
Linen is made of ............ 
Chairs and tables are made of 


. you 


Some buildings are made of 
and some are made of 

Needles are made of 

Paper 

Some candles are made of 
and some are made of 

Horseshoes are made of 

Some money is made of 
and some is made of 

Bricks are made of ............. 

Railroad tracks are made of ..... 

Gingham is made of ........... 

Warm clothes are made of ...... 
V. Before Lieutenant Hoyt started 
for Korea, he said to Karen, his 
nine-year-old daughter, ““My brave 
girl must take care of Mother and 
the baby.”’ And Karen had replied, 
“All right, Daddy, I'll do the best 
I can.” 

A month had passed and nothing 
unusual had happened. One windy, 
rainy night in early May, she was 
awakened by her mother calling, 
“Karen, oh, Karen, come quickly!” 

Complete the story. 

VI. Fill’ the blanks with - words 
that answer the question, 
month? 

Memorial Day-is in ........... 

is the shortest month. 

Christmas comes in 


es eee ee 


of roses.”’ 
My birthday is in 
Washington’s birthday is in ..... 
New Year’s is the first day 
Easter usually comes in 
Thanksgiving isin ............. 
VII. CONVERSATION 

If you had a piece of land on which 
could plant anything you 
wished, — 

What kind of shade tree would 
you plant? Where would you put 
them? 

What kind of shrubs would you 
select? 


What kind of fruit trees? 
Would you want any berry 
bushes? What kind? 


Where would you have a grape 
arbor? 
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Would you want any nut trees? 
What kind? 

What vegetables would you have 
in the garden? 

How would you 
ground for a garden? 

What kind of flowers and vines 
would you have? 

Draw a diagram, showing the 
best place for a house, and marking 
places for the trees, shrubs, berry 
bushes, and garden. 

Where might a hedge be placed? 
Vill. FOODS 

Name some plants whose roots 
are used for food. 

Name plants whose leaves are 
used for food. 

Name plants whose stalks are 
used for. food. 

Name plants whose seeds are 
used for food. 

What foods grow in large fields? 

What foods grow on vines? 

From what animals do we get 
mutton? 

What foods grow on trees? 

Name foods which are eaten raw. 

What foods require cooking? 

From what animals do. we get 
pork? Beef? Veal? 

Name plants whose flowers are 
used for food. 

From what animals do we get 
venison? 

What other animals furnish us 
with food? 

IX. WHAT HAPPENED TO A 
KITTEN 
One bright, sunny May morning 


prepare the 


a family of kittens were playing - 


about the door of the barn where 
they lived..The mother cat had lain 


down, and was watching the play- 
ful tricks of her happy kittens. 

A large hawk, who had been 
searching all morning for his break- 
fast, spied them. Like an arrow, he 
darted upon one of the kittens. 

Complete the story by telling of 
the rescue of the kitten. 

X. PLAYING A DRAMATIC 

POEM 

When the Little Boy Ran Away 

When the little boy ran away from 
home, 

The birds in the treetop knew, 

And they all sang, “Stay!” but he 
wandered away, 

Under the skies of blue. 

And the wind came whispering from 
the tree, 

‘Follow me, follow me!”’ 

And it sang a song that was soft and 
sweet, 

And scattered the roses before his 
feet 

That day, that day, 

When the little boy ran away. 


The violets whispered, “Your eyes 
are blue 
And lovely and bright to see, 
And so are mine, and I’m kin to 
you, 
So dwell in the light with me,” 
But the little boy laughed, while the 
wind in glee 
Sang, “Follow me, follow me!” 
And the wind called the clouds from 
their home in the skies, 
And said to the violet, “Shut your 
eyes!” 
That day, that day, 
‘When the little boy ran away. 


Then the little boy cried, ““Let me 
go, let me go!” 
For a scared, scared boy was he. 
But the thunder growled from a 
black cloud, “‘No!” 
And the wind roared, 
me!” 
And an old gray owl from a tree 
top flew, 
Saying: ‘““Who are you-oo? Who are 
you-oo?” 
And the little boy sobbed, “I’m 
lost away, 
And I want to go home where my 
parents stay.” 
O, the awful day 
When the little boy ran away! 


“Follow 


Then the moon looked out from a 
cloud and said: 
“Are you sorry you ran away? 
If I light you home to your trundle 
bed, 
Will you stay, little boy, will you 
stay)” 
And the little boy promised — and 
cried and cried — 
He never would leave his mother’s 
side, 
And the moonlight led him over the 
plain; 
And his mother welcomed him home 
again. 
But, O, what a day 
When the little boy ran away! 
—Anonymous 


This is one of the very best poems 
— uf not the best — for playing. 
Select boys and girls for the wind, 
the violets, the moon, the owl, the 
little boy, and all the other parts 
and have fun playing the poem! 


The Well-Dressed Tree 


BERTA BOYCE WALL 


Our plum tree wore a scarlet gown 
*til one November morn, 
The East Wind stole it quite away 
And left our tree forlorn. 


The North Wind heard her sobbing. 
He said, ‘Now. that’s a sin!” 

He brought a robe of softest white 
To wrap our plum tree in. 


In Spring, the gentle South Wind 
Saw our plum tree there 

And wrought a frock of lacy bloom 
To make her look more fair. 


And when the summer West Wind blew 
So fine our tree was dressed 

In shining green, with crimson gleams 
Of. jewels on her breast. 
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Farm Unit 
VAL JEAN C. WILSON 


INTRODUCTION: 


I. Interest in a farm unit may be 
stimulated by the planting of bulbs 
and seeds early in the spring. All 
children are enthusiastic about grow- 
ing things and your planting may 
easily develop into a real miniature 
farm. If at all possible, an outdoor 
plot should be .used, but if this is 
not possible an old sand box serves 
the purpose,nicely. In the illustra- 
tion shown, an old metal sand table 
was used. Soil :was secured from a 
local florist and the children brought 
seeds. Half of the box was planted 
with timothy seed for the horses 
and the other half was used for the 
farmer’s wife to raise food for her 
household. Among those seeds plant- 
ed were carrots, radishes, cucumbers 
and tomatoes. Quite a good sized 
plot was used to raise onions. These 
were cleaned and eaten for lunch 
when they matured. 

Each morning the garden was 
carefully watered and cared for by 
the children. The frame work for 
sweet pea vines was made ip the 
school work shop. 

Through the garden were placed 
rabbits (after the carrots) and an old 
hen and her baby chicks who were 
supposed to have stolen into the 
garden when the farmer’s wife wasn’t 
watching. If you look closely, you 
will also see the little horses in the 
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hay field. (They had been placed 
in the field right after the seeds were 
planted and the children derived 
much pleasure from watching the 
grass grow up around them.) 

II. Read stories of farm life. 
III. Watch magazines and_ papers 
for pictures of farm scenes. These 
may be cut out and mounted on 
large sheets of oak tag 12” x 18” so 
that the children may look at them 
whenever they wish without fear 
of tearing them. 

IV. Have children tell of their ex- 
periences on farms. 

V. If possible, visit a nearby farm. 
VI. You may wish to raise a brooder 
of young chicks in your room at 
this time. 

Chicks are most. interesting for 
the children to observe and care for. 
They are the very. easiest animal to 
care for in a school room too. This 
bit of information may come as a 
surprise to you, but it is true, never- 
the-less. 

Chicks may be obtained direct 
from a hatchery in a small paste- 
board brooder which is most satis- 
factory for use in a classroom. Each 
brooder has an electric connection 
in which a bulb may be placed to 
supply heat for your chicks. A metal 
feed box and water pan are also 
attached. The bottom is fitted with 
coarse screen to simplify cleaning. 


The entire brooder (approximately 
24” x 24” x 8’’) may be placed upon 
several layers of newspaper and it 
is a simple matter to change the 
papers morning and evening. It is 
well to buy just about ten chicks 
and then they will have plenty of 
room as they grow larger. 

Stories to Read and Where to 

Find Them: 

A. Margaret Wise Brown’s ‘“‘Won- 
derful Story Book,” Simon and 
Shuster, New York 

. The Wonderful Kitten 

. The Dreaming Bunny 

. The Shy Little Horse 

. The Tickly Spider 

. The Good Little Bad Little 

Pig 
6. How the Animals 
Bath 
B. The Bumper Book — Edited 
by. Watty Piper, Platt & Munk 
Co., Inc., New York 
1. The Wee Kitten Who Sucked 
Her Thumb 

2. We Won’t Tell 

3. The Little Boy Who Was Too 
Thin 

4. The Rich Goose 

C. Told Under the Blue Umbrella— 

Selected by Literature Commit- 

tee of the Association for Child- 

hood Ed., MacMillan Co., N. Y. 

1. In the Grass 


wh 


Took a 


2. Little Sheep One, Two, 
Three 

3. Pelle’s New Suit 

4. Snow White (The Baby 


Chicken) 
5. The New Songs 
6. Sagebrush Babies 
7. A Visit to the Farm 
8. Ding Dong Ding Dong 
9. The Barn 
10. William and Jane 


D. Edna Groff Deihl. Series — 


Sam’! Gabriel Sons & Co., New 

York 

1. The Little Chick That Would 
Not Go to Bed 

2. The Little Kitten That Would 
Not Wash Its Face 

3. The Little Pig That Would 
Not Get Up 

E. Where Are the Apples — by 

Arthur Flory, Arco Publishing 

Co., N. Y. — ElliotPub.Co.,Inc., 

Distributors, 51 Sixth Ave., 

N. ¥. 23; 
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ART WORK 

Here a discussion of what work 
a farmer does and how he does it will 
bring out paintings depicting life on 
the farm. A large sheet of wrapping 
paper could be used and several 
children could work together to 
make a large frieze. Other pictures 
may be painted on papers size 18” 
x 24” using either an easel or the 
floor. 

If there is a large expanse of black- 
board in your room, your children 
may like to stand on chairs and use 
dustless colored chalk to make pic- 
tures on the blackboard. Most 
children are extremely fond of 
colored chalk and enjoy experiment- 
ing with it. 

Farm buildings may be _ con- 
structed from building blocks or 
wooden crates. 

Animals may be modeled from 
clay. 

Finger painting. 

Health Habits 

. Drink milk 

. Eat eggs and butter. 

. Eat fresh vegetables. 

. Eat fresh fruit. 

Eat cereals. 

. Plan a good breakfast, a 
good lunch and a good din- 
ner. 

7. Go to bed early. 

8. Drink water. 

9. Playing outside in sunshine 
and fresh air. 

Safety Habits 

1. Do not pet strange animals. 

2. Stay away from a _ horse’s 
feet — he likes to kick. 

3. Farm machinery is danger- 
ous. Children get cut and 
bruised if they play with 
machinery. 

4. Fruits and berries should 
only be eaten when you are 
sure they are not poison. 

SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 

1. Sprouting bulbs. 

2. Planting seeds and watching 
them sprout. 

3. Caring for bulbs and garden. 

4. Looking at farm animal 

books. 

. Learning names of animals 
and their young. 

6. Watching thermometers for 
frost temperatures. 


wn 


. Observing weather and 
marking on calendar. 

8. Discussion of value of spring 
showers and spring sunshine 
to growing plants. 

9. Watching movement of sun 
— keeping plants in sun. 

10. Discussion of seasons on the 
farm. 
SINGING: 
Monotone Devices: (Optional) 
. Me-ow 
. Hop, Hop, Hop, Hop 
Trot, trot, trot, trot 
Quack, quack, quack 
Peep, peep, peep 
. Moo, moo, moo 
. Oink, oink, oink 
. Baa, baa, baa 
Songs to Sing and Where to Find 
Them. 

I. Tuneful Tales for Tiny Tots 
Robbins Music Corp., 799 Sev- 
enth Ave., N. Y. 
(a) The Rooster 
(b) The Chicken 
(c) Baby Lamb 
(d) The Puppy 
(e) The Duck 
(f) The Pussy 
(g) Bossy Cow 
(h) Little Robin 
(i) The Seeds 
(j) The Polliwag 

II. The American Singer Book I 
American Book Co. 

(a) Planting My Garden 46 
(b) Scarecrow 46 
(c) The Robin’s Call 47 
(d) Our Garden 47 
(e) Ducks 68 
(f) Little Sheep 68 
(g) Chickens and Ducks 69 
(h) Rooster’s Call 72 
(i) Feeding the Animals 74 
(j) Cows and Sheep 75 
III. The Kindergarten Book 
Ginn & Co. 
(a) A Getting-up Song 114 
(b) Thank You, Pretty Bossy- 
Cow 116 
(c) The Hen 118 


Willow 


(d) Little Ducky Duddle 118 
RECORDS TO USE: 
A. Rhythms (R. C. A. Victor) 


Rhythmic Activities for Primary 

Grades, Volumes I and II 

1. Flying 
45-5002 

2. Galloping Horses (Anderson) 


Birds (Anderson) 


45-5002 — The American 
Singer, American Book Co. 

3. High Stepping Horses (An- 
derson) 45-5002 — A Farmer 
Went Riding 

1. Jaglied (Hunting 

(Schumann) 45-5003 
. Running Horses (Anderson) 
45-5002 — The Kindergarten 
Book, Ginn & Co. 

6. Wheelbarrow Motive (An- 
derson) 45-5002 — Mrs. Hen 
and Little Chick 115 — 

7. Skating (Kullak) 45-5005 — 
Six Little Mice 117 

B. Music Appreciation — (R.C.A. 
Victor) Listening Activities for 
Primary Grades 
1. Spring Song 

45-5035B 
2. Of Bre’er Rabbit (MacDow- 

ell) 45-5032 

3. The Bee (Francois Schubert) 
45-5035A 

7. Gavotte (Popper) 45-5026 

5. To A Water Lily (MacDow- 
ell) 45-5032 

Games To Play and Where to 

Find Them. 

A. Singing Games (Little Golden 
Book), Simon & Schuster, New 
York 

1. A Tisket, A Tasket 
2. Rabbit in the Hollow 
3. Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley 
Grows 
4. Round the Mulberry Bush 
5. The Farmer in the Dell 

B. The American Singer — Amer- 
ican Singer — American Book 

Co. 
1. At Market 70 
2. The Farmer 71 

B. Physical Education for Elemen- 
tary Schools, Neilson and Van 
Hagen, Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York 

I. Story Plays 
(a) A Day in the Country 
(b) Nutting 
(c) How Animals Get Ready 
for Winter 
(d) Cowboys 
(e) Gathering flowers 
II. Games 
(a) Ducks 
(b) Kitty White 
(c) Cats and Rats 
(d) Chase the 
(Turn to Page 64) 


Song) 


(Mendelssohn) 


Animals 
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OSEPH and Barbara, twins in 
a rural school, were raising a Ger- 
man Shepherd dog to be used as a 
Seeing Eye dog. This started the 
interest in discussing the various 
breeds of dogs, the work they do, 
and, the countries from which they 


came. 


I. Objectives of the unit 


A. 


H. 


To interest children in 
dogs. 

To study the development 
of the domestic dog from 
the wild ancestor. 

To study the dog in rela- 
tion to man. 


. To study the different 


breeds of dogs. 

To instruct children in the 
proper care and feeding 
of dogs. 

To train children to be 
thoughtful and sympathe- 
tic toward dogs. 

To utilize knowledge 
gained through the read- 
ing of reference books and 
magazines. 

To enjoy good dog stories. 


II. The development of the 
unit. 


A. 


What is a German Shep- 
herd dog? 
1. Discussion 
What is a_ shepherd 
dog? 
Why is it called “Ger- 
man)” 
How are dogs named? 
What do we mean by 
fox hound), bulldog?, 
watchdog? 
What kind of dog do 
you own? 
. Things to do 
Search through books 
and magazines for ma- 
terial to answer the 
questions raised in 
class. Start a bibliogra- 
phy. Place material on 
a reference table. Col- 


bo 
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Dogs Around the World 


A Unit for All Grades 
JENNIE M. HAVER 


lect pictures of dogs. 
Study dog pictures in 
reproductions of great 
paintings. 
Examples: “Sheep in 
Spring” and “Sheep in 
Autumn.” 
3. Information 

From ancient times 
almost every country 
had sheep dogs to guard 
flocks of cattle, sheep, 
and goats; bull dogs 
were used to subdue 
wild bulls; watchdogs 
were fierce dogs that 
were used to guard 
against robbers; and, 
fox hounds were used 
to hunt foxes. 


B. What kind of work is done 


by dogs today? 
1. Discussion 
In early days a dog 
was often named after 
the kind of work he 
had been trained to do. 
Do we have working 
dogs today? What is a 
Seeing Eye Dog? 
2. Things to do 
Make a list of work 
done by dogs. Study 
pictures showing dogs 
at work. 
3. Information 
Reference material 
may be found in news- 
papers, magazines and 
books about dogs that, 
Guard homes and 
property 
Guide the blind 
Help track game 
Point game birds 
Pull carts — Bel- 
gium, Newfoundland 
and Quebec 
Pull polar sledge 
Round up sheep and 
cattle 
Save lives 
Serve in time of war 


Scottie 


English Setter 


b 


Cocker Spaniel 


English Bull Terrier 
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. Things to do 
Make a list of differ- 


ent breeds of dogs. Great Dane 
Put silhouettes on 
bulletin board. 
. Information 
Pure bred dogs in the 
United States are regis- 
tered in the American 
Kennel club. 
D. Why are some _ breeds 
named for countries? 
1. Discussion 
Only a few of our 
dogs are natives of the 


United States. Most of 
them are immigrants 
that have come from 
other countries. How 
did the Eskimo dog get 
its name? A_ Scotch 
collie? An Irish wolf- 
hound? 
. Things to do 
Make a list of breeds 
that are named for 
places or _ countries. 
Look for pictures of 
these dogs. 
Place on a large map 
of the world pictures of 
dogs that belong to 
certain countries. Label Airedale Terrier 
your map: Dogs 
Around the World 
Make a “Dog” book- 
let. 
. Information 
Dogs around the 
world 
Alaska — Alaskan Mal- 
amute, Eskimo 
Belgium — Belgium 
Sheepdog 
‘China — Chow Chow, 
Pekinese, Pug 
Dalmatia — Dalma- 
tion 
England — Airedale, irish Setter Welsh Terrier 


C. What is meant by a “pure 
bred” dog? 
1. Discussion 
What kind of dog do 
you have at home? 
Hunting dogs are of 
what breeds? What 
does a hound do? A 
pointer? A Setter? A 
terrier? What are pedi- 
greed dogs? Dachshound 


Pointer 
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Beagle, Fox hound, 
Greyhound, Mastiff, 
Setter, Spaniel 

France — French Bull- 
dog, French Sheep- 
dog 

Germany —  Dach- 
schunde, German 
Shepherd Dog, Great 
Dane 

Iran — Saluki 

Ireland — Irish Wolf- 
hound, Irish terrier 


Japan — Japanese 
Spaniel 

Labrador — Labrador 
Retriever 

Malta — Maltese 

Mexico -- Mexican 
Hairless 


Newfoundland — New- 
foundland 


Norway — Norwegian 
Elkhound 

Russia — Borzoi 

Scotland — _ Collie, 
Scottish Terrier 

Siberia — _ Siberian 


Huskie, Samyoede 
Spain — Pointer 
Switzerland — St. Ber- 

nard 
United States — Bos- 

ton Terrier, Chesa- 


Boston Terrier 


Saluki 


peake Retrieve 
Wales — Welsh Ter- 

rier 

Reference — Natu- 
ral History, Fekruary 
1939 


E. How long have dogs been 
important members of the 
family circle? 


1. 


Discussion 

What was the first 
animal domesticated or 
tamed by man? What is 
a wild dog? What ani- 
mals are near relatives 
of dogs? How can we 
tell that dogs lived with 
the cave men? With the 
early Egyptians? In 
Bible times? With the 
Romans? With the 
Norsemen? In Ameri- 
can colonies? 


. Things to do 


in_ reference 
books about the early 
history of dogs. 

Study about wild 
dogs and their relatives. 

Find Bible references 
that speak of dogs. 

Study pictures that 
show dogs in the time 
of the Vikings, Queen 
Elizabeth the First, 
American Colonies, 
and, the present time. 


. Information 


The dog was the first 
animal to be domesti- 
cated or tamed by man. 
The early dogs were 
largely descended from 
wolves of Europe and 
Asia. Dogs belong to 
the family of carnivo- 


English Fox Hound 


rous, or flesh eating 
animals known as Can- 
idae. Near relatives of 
dogs are coyotes, din- 
gas, foxes, jackals, and 
wolves. Bones of dogs 
are found in caves 
where the early cave 
men lived. Pictures of 
dogs have been found 
on cave walls. 

Carvings on Egyp- 
tian tombs show that 
the Saluki is one of the 
oldest domestic dogs. 

Early Romans used 
dogs to fight lions and 
bears in the circus. 

Ancestors of the Nor- 
wegian Elkhound were 
used by the Vikings. 

England used dogs 
to exterminate wolves; 
Greyhound races were 
run in the time of the 
first Queen Elizabeth; 
and, fox hunting was 
an English sport that 
was brought to America 
by the English colo- 
nists. 

Big game _ hunters 
used dogs to capture 
wild animals in Africa. 

Artic and Antartic 
explorers use dogs to 
transport men and sup- 
plies. 

Dogs are used today 
in modern warfare. 


What is the proper care, 
feeding, and training of 
dogs? 

1. Discussion 


What is the proper 
food for dogs? for young 
puppies? Where should 
a dog sleep? What exer- 


Collie 


cise should a dog have? 

How should a dog be 

kept clean? Of what 

value is fresh air and 

sunshine to a dog? 
How. should a 

be trained? 

. Things to do 


dog 


to 


Make a menu for a 
young puppy. 

Make a list of foods 
good for dogs. 

Tell what should not 
be fed to dogs. 

3. Information 

Don't 

dog! 


neglect your 

A dog should have a 
balanced ration suited 
to him; he should have 
plenty of water: and 
have a bone to work 
upon. He should not 
be over fed. 

A person who trains 
a dog needs infinite 
patience, time, and 
tact. He must win the 
dog’s affection and un- 
derstanding, then start 
the training. 


General Reference Material on 


Dogs 
Beamish — Your Puppy and 
How to Train Him 
Complete Dog Book, 1938 
Judy — Care of the Dog 
National Geographic Society. 


Book of Dogs. 
Natural History (Magazine) 
February 1939 
Rine -— A Dog’s Life 
Smith —- Famous Dogs of Famous 
People 
The Geographic—February, 1936 
The Geographic—January, 1937 
The Geographic—October, 1937 
Art References on Dogs 
Carpenter — Stories Pictures Tell 
Lester — Great Pictures and their 
Stories 


Dog Stories for Primary Grades 
Aldredge — Wags and Woofie 
Christ — Boots, the Firemen’s 

Dog 
Faison — Scalawag the Scottie 
Gates — Tip 
Gay — Home for Sandy 
Gehres —- Wag — A Friendly Dog 
Lathrop — Puppies for Keeps 
Schawe — Friendly Dogs 


Creative Writing 


in the Third Grade 


DORIS SINGLETON 


“T can’t think of a thing to write!” 

What a negative attitude for a 
grown person to take when asked 
to write a letter or a contest essay! 
Can a third grade teacher do any- 
thing about it) 

Definitely yes. 

Last September, when I asked my 
pupils to write a story, they did not 
know what [ meant. They turned in 
lame sentences like these:— 

“I have a dog. I like my dog. I 
have a cat named Fluffy. Next 
summer I am going to the beach.”’ 

This is how I developed the story 
concept. The plan, association of 
ideas, came from an adult writers’ 
guide, but perhaps it was never 
before used with pupils so young. 

““Make me a story about a boy, 


a girl, an old man, a black suit and 
a bottle of poison,” I said. ‘““When we 
write a story, we get our characters 
into some sort of scrape. We finish 
the story by getting them out of it. 
Who is going to drink that poison? 
What will happen next? Will they 
be saved after they have drunk it? 
How? When your stories are fin- 


ished, we will read them to the 
class.” 
Bizarre? Not at all. Now the 


children knew what a story was, 
they put the poison to work. 

As the stories were read, I called 
for comments from the pupils and 
offered my own whenever I saw a 
chance to further the story concept. 

“Your story has an excellent be- 
ginning, Mary. If you will think of a 


Straub — Biff, the Fire Dog 

Thorne — Dogs — Paintings and 
Stories 

Tippett — Sniff 


Dog Stories fer Middle and 
Upper Grades 
Atkinson — Greyfriars Bobby 
Brown — Bab and His Friends 
Clark — Valiant Dogs 
Dalgliesh — Gulliver Joins the 
Army 
Downey — Dog of Wer 
Good Dog Book 
Hartwell —- Dogs Against Dark- 
ness — The Story of the Seeing Eye 
Hinkle — Dusty 
Kantor -- Voice of Bugle Ann 
Knight — A Friend in the Dark 
Knight — Lassie Come Home 
London — Call of the Wild 
Muir ~- Stickeen 
O’Brien — By Dog Sled for Byrd 
Ollivant — Bob Son of Battle 
Rohan — Rags 
Salten — Tenni 
Saunders —- Beautiful Joe 
Sherman —- Admiral Wags 
Terhune —- A Book of Famous 
Dogs 
Terhune — Lad; A Dog 


way to save the girl who is dying of 
poison, you can make a finished 
story.” 

“Your story seems real, Frank, 
because you tell what the characters 
say when they talk.” 

“I like the way June told the 
names of the boy and girl at the 
start. People always want to know 
whom they are reading about.” 

“James idea is different from 
anyone else’s. That is originality. 
We always like that.” 

The following stories about imag- 
inary trips, written by the children, 
proves to me that this method brings 
results, perhaps not. in grammatical 
precision, but certainly in creative 
expression. The grammar can be 
corrected as a special later exercise. 

Story Number One: 

“One day I was taking a trip on 
a boat. I was going to see my Grand- 
mother. When we got far away from 
town, I started to get seasick. They 
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brought me in a big room. Then 
they called the Doctor. ~ 

When the Doctor came, he looked 
at me. 

The 
Mother.’ 

Then my mother came. 

The Doctor asked, ‘Has she ben 
en a ship before?’ 

Know. 

They gave me some pills all one 
week. 

The next week I was better. 

I was out sailing on the spot.” 


Doctor said, ‘Call her 


Story Number Two: 

“Once upon a time I went for a 
ride. 

I went on a boat. 

I saw many people. 

I saw people here and there and 
everywhere. 

I sat down. 

They had rooms, rooms to sleep 
in, rooms to eat in. 

It seemed like Home but | 
it was not. 

I had a room of my own. 
Outher people had rooms too. 
We ate on the boat. 

We came to a town, Springfield. 

And that’s where [ live.” 


new 


Corn was found thriving 
And made to grow 

By Indian neighbors 
A long time ago! 


Our forefathers raised it 
In pioneer days 

And now we prepare it 
In various ways: 


Corn chowder, corn pudding, 
Corn muffins to eat; 

Corn cakes for our breakfast, 
Corn syrup so sweet. 


Canned corn for the hungry 

And brown griddle cakes; 
Cornstarch for our puddings, 
And crisp breakfast flakes. 
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Story Number Three: 

‘““Mary, Mother and Grandmother 
went on a trip to Pairs. They went 
on a boat. Mother wanted to go 
because she wanted to see the ‘Iful 
Tower.’ The week before they saw 
a movie called ‘April in Prais.” Now 
the day had come. They could go 
to Pais. They had many happy times 
on the boat. Mary went swiming 
in the indoor swiming pool. She 
was like Ester Willams. But Ester 
Willims is better. After she went 
swiming she had a bath. Then 
they had supper and after that they 
went out on the deck in the moon- 
light.” 

This story is too long to repro- 
duce the whole. The youthful au- 
thor never got around to a conclu- 
sion so, in correcting her story, I 
suggested that she finish the next 
one. 

Sometimes we write about pic- 
tures. When the subject is a recog- 
nized masterpiece, we get ideas from 
an art appreciation lesson. Other 
times I place several pictures, pref- 
erably action pictures, before the 
children and tell them they may 
make a story about the picture of 


their choice. At their request, I 


Uses of Corn 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


place suggested titles on the black- 
board. Once we wrote about a trip 
to the moon. 

We do not write a story every 
week. Nothing comes so hard as 
inspiration after the fountain has 
been sucked dry, but we try to plot 
the stories we do write. 

Though our plots are elementary, 
they may be the seed of later crit- 
ical sense and _ instinct 
form. 


for story 


The eight-year-old who realizes 
that a story follows a definite evo- 
lution (get the characters into a 
scrape and out of it) is learning to 
organize material. 

He may never be a writer nor a 
literary critic, but he will almost 
certainly go to high school and be 
called upon to outline many chap- 
ters of history. If he can create an 
elementary story from a boy, a girl 
and a bottle of poison, he will take 
up his pen with confidence when 
he becomes of age to apply for a job. 

He will never get out a sheet of 
stationery and moan, “T can’t think 
of a thing to write!” 

Those results seem to me worth 
while. 


Corn oil for our salads, 
For soap and for pie, 
For white, tender hominy, 

Treated with lye! 


Thin cakes called tortillas, 
And sweet johnny-cake, 

As well as hot corn bread 
Are easy to make. 


We cut corn as fodder 
That stock may be fed, 
We grind it in silage 
And store in a shed. 


It’s used to make paper, 
And starch for our clothes, 

And the syrup makes taffy 

As everyone knows! 
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Lessons in Primary Science 


. ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Nature's Helpers 


Qut in Mother’s garden 
Something digs and squirms; 
These are nature’s helpers 
Busy, long earth worms. 
Hungry little baby birds 

Are peeping from the nest; 
They like bugs and beetles, 


But worms taste the best. 


I — THESE ARE NATURE’S HELPERS 


1. Earth Worms are valuable and should 
be protected. After a rain worms sometimes 
are found in the driveway or on the sidewalk. 
They should be helped back into the garden 
or on the grass. 


Worms dig down into the ground. This 
loosens up the soil so water can go to the roots 
of plants. They bring the heavy clay soil to 
the surface and help to fertilize it. Gardeners 
sometimes buy worms and place them near 
their plants. 


When earthworms come to the surface 
of the ground they are easily picked up by 
robins and other birds. Sometimes a robin will 
catch one end of the worm in his beak and pull 
and pull before he gets the worm out of the 
ground. 


2. Birds are nature’s helpers, too. Even 
though they eat many earth worms, they are 
still a friend to plants. They eat harmful moths, 
caterpillars, grubs, beetles and bugs. Unless 
these are destroyed, they eat the plant leaves, 
suck the sap, and eventually kill the plant. 

On fruit trees there are many kinds of 
insects which bore into the fruit making wormy 
apples, pears and peaches. Birds eat these 
insects and also eat their eggs before they hatch. 


We love birds, too, because of their happy 
songs and pretty feathers. Children should 
always be a friend to birds. In dry weather, 
the bird bath should be filled each day with 


fresh water. 


3. Toads are nature’s helpers. They, too, 
eat many grubs, cut-worms, beetles and harm- 
ful flies. Sometimes gardeners buy these and 
place them in their gardens. Toads do no 
harm to anyone. 


4. Snakes — Some people think all snakes 
are dangerous and should be killed. There are 
only a few poisonous snakes. Garden snakes 
eat many harmful insects and should be left 
alone. They take good care of theinselves. 


II. DISCUSSION PERIOD 

Who has seen a bird carrying an insect to 
its nest? Tell us about it. If you have a family 
of wrens, you ¢an see them do this many times 
each day. 

Have any of you watched a toad? Toads 
are difficult to see because they look like the 
ground. 


Ill. DRAWING AND PAINTING 

Draw a picture of one of nature’s helpers 
and we will all guess which one it is and how 
it is helping. 
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Work of the Bees 


Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz! 

In and out and over, 

Goes the busy bumble bee 
All around the clover. 

In the apple orchard 
There is work to do 

Bees carry yellow pollen 


They are helpers too. 


I. WHY WE SAY “BUSY BEE”’ 


Did mother ever call you a “busy bee?” 
If so it was because you were working very 
hard. Bees work very hard all day long. Do 
you know what work they do? Of course you 
all know they gather nectar from the flowers. 
This nectar the bees make into honey. 


If you wish to taste nectar, try this. Find 
a large clover blossom, pull it apart and suck 
the end of the blossoms. You will be able to 
taste the sweet nectar. 


Kinds of Bees 


There are three kinds of bees. 

First is the Queen bee. She is larger than 
the others. She lays all the eggs and is the 
mother of the swarm. 


Second are the drones. They are the male 
bees, which do not live long. 

The third are the workers. They are very 
busy all day. 


How the Work is Done 


Workers do three kinds of work. Some are 
called nurses because they take care of the 
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Lessons in Primary Science 


ALICE HANTHORN 


if: 


younger bees. The largest group fly about 
gathering nectar. Bees have a long lower lip 
almost like a beak. This can be inserted into 
the flower and is used to lick up the nectar. 
This nectar is stored in the bee’s stomach until 
it is taken to the hive and placed in a cell. 
It is then honey. 


Pollen 


Did you ever smell a dandelion? What did 
you find on your nose and upper lip? This was 
yellow pollen. 


Most flowers have pollen. As the bee 
crawls over the flower the hairs on its leg brush 
off the pollen. Some of this is stored in tiny 
baskets on the bee’s legs. Some of it drops off 
on other flowers as the bee flies about. This 
fertilizes the blossoms. People who raise fruit 
are very glad to have the bees scatter pollen. 


Why a Bee Stings 


All the workers have a sting on the end of 
their body. They do not’ use this unless they 
are frightened or angry. When a bee flies around 
you or lights on you, do not strike at it. Keep 
very still and it will fly away. 
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Our Freedoms 


Freedom From Want 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THERE WAS A CHILD 


There was a child went forth one day 
To struggle with the throes of life. 
Poverty and want seemed to follow him, 
Hunger and fear and bitter strife. 


His schooling days were very few, 
His play hours fewer yet, 

For he must earn and help provide 
To keep his family from debt. 


Few laws there were to protect this child 
From all kinds of wretched chores; 

Why should he look so very frail, 
Why, when he deserved so much more? 


Then Light began to fall upon the earth, 
Upon the old, the sick, the blind; 

And child protection laws 
The slums were left behind. 


were passed, 


Thank God for these men of vision, 
Who saw America’s need; 
And met the challenge face to face 
With promise and with deeds. 
— Florence Piper Tuttle 


surely 


THE STORY OF TONY 


This story took place way back in the year 1878, 
long years before you or your mothers or daddies 
were born. It is about a little boy named Tony, 
who worked in a deep dark coal mine in a small 
town in eastern Pennsylvania. . 

Although Tony was merely eleven, he trotted 
off to the mine every morning by five o’clock and 
stayed in the deep tunnels of the earth till long 
after the sun had set. Day after day found Tony 
and other boys of his own age hundreds of feet 
below the surface of the ground, sorting out 
slate from the lumps of good coal on a moving 
belt, or shoveling the huge cakes of coal onto the 
coal cars that traveled in and out of the mines. 

So Tony had little time to think of the possible 
caving in of the mine or the poisonous gases which 
he breathed hour after hour into his lungs. His 
only thought was to get his work done so that by 
early evening he could run out into the fresh air 
and across the open fields, where life seemed so 
real and so wonderful. 


To you children who live so happily each day at 
home and at school, this story must be a surprise. 
But history will tell you that the story of Tony is 
a real one to be matched by many more. It was 
the usual thing in years past to find both men 
and women working from thirteen to fourteen 
hours a day, and to find children at work before 
sunrise and remaining there till long after sun- 
down. These conditions existed for years all over 
this great country of ours. It was these very 
practises which caused laborers to organize. 
They knew as individuals they were helpless in 
protecting themselves, but as groups they were 
in a better position to enforce their demands. 


In the year 1881, the American Federation of 
Laborers organized under the leadership of Sam- 
uel Gompers, who gave his very life for the in- 
terests of labor. To Mr. Gompers, America owes 
certain of its labor laws which we vow find so 
beneficial. It was through these laws that Labor 
Day was made a legal holiday in the year 1887. 


The story of Tony shows us the great advance 
that has been made in this country in social 
legislation. The time was when children were 
owned by their parents and considered chatels 
or small slaves. They were expected to bring in 
wages to help support the family. In recent years, 
the government of this country has protected 
its children by passing Child Labor laws to save 
them from drudgery and long working hours. 

Not only has the child been protected by our 
social legislation, but the adult as well. Within 
the last twenty years much has been done in 
this country to protect the individual citizen 
from suffering and from want. 


Much has been done in America to make the 


last years of a person’s life happier and more 


secure. The Social Security Law has given to 


people monthly benefits upon which they can 
depend and which enables them to enjoy a fuller 
and richer life. Old Age Pensions and Survivor’s 
Benefit Insurance helps look after our old peo- 
ple. Many industries and business corporations, 
too, have made arrangements whereby their 
employees receive a certain benefit or pension 
in their last years. Minimum wage laws have 
been passed to protect the laborer, through 
minimum salary and shorter working hours. 
Unemployment laws protect the individual for 
a certain number of weeks when he is out of 
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Our Freedoms 


Freedom From Want 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


work. This enables him to get help until he finds 
a new job. Government workers — teachers, 
policemen, postmen, etc., also receive retirement 
benefits from the government. 

Besides all these social services, many, many 
organizations in this country are doing their 
best to protect the citizen from want and need. 
We could list so many of them — the Community 
Chest, Red Cross, church organizations, settle- 
ments and welfare groups, Public and Private 
Charitable help of all kind for the crippled, the 
blind, the sick, Americanization classes, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, Juvenile Courts, Salvation 
Army. 

America does something more for her citizens 
who need help and encouragement. She makes 
them feel that no matter how poor they may be, 
there is always a chance for a successful life. 
In so many countries, only the wealthy and 
well-to-do have the opportunities for a college 
education or for special training to do the spe- 
cial work they wish to take up. We have so many 
men and women in this country, who were reared 
in humble homes, who have made great suc- 


A. THE POEM — THERE WAS A CHILD 


1. What words describe the child’s home? 
2. How much schooling did he get? 

3. Why didn’t he have much time for play? 
4 


. What line gives us an idea of the early 
times before child labor laws? 
5. What do you think is meant by the word 
slums? 
6. What brought Light to the dark world? 
7. Can you name any Child Protection La‘ws? 


. Can you name any men of vision who have 
put America’s need before their own? 
9. Can you interpret this poem by drawing a 
picture? 
10. Why do you suppose the poem was writ- 
ten? 
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Problem-Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


cesses of their lives in the fields of business, gov- 
ernment, science, the arts. 

One outstanding example may be the story of 
the little boy who was born on a small farm in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. In fact, little John 
Wanamaker and his cousin Jacob earned their 
own money to get food for a school picnic. You 
see, pennies were so scarce in the Wanamaker 
household that little Johnny could not get a 
penny to take to school to pay for the paper that 
was to be made into a Christmas card for his 
mother. But this obstacle did not stop John. He 
sold his teacher a part of his school lunch — 
some cake with raisins in it — and then Johnny 
had a nice square of paper on his desk exactly 
like that of the other children. 

America, with its kind heart, was good to 
Johnny. She showed him how to be thrifty and 
how to get ahead. From a beginning of selling 
frogs’ legs to old Mr. Hobsopple and delivering 
all kinds of farm produce to the Indians, this 
same John Wanamaker later in life owned two 


of the world’s largest department stores. 


B. FIND AND REPORT 


1. Can you find the names of five great men 
or women who started out poor? 

2. Can you find five laws that have been ben- 
eficial to the working man and woman. 

3. Can you name three organizations or 
laws that help the old? 

4. How are the handicapped people helped 
in your community? 

5. When was the beginning of labor organ- 
ization? 

6. Why do we have labor unions today? 

7. When did the American Federation of 
Labor first organize? Who was its first 
president? 

8. Do we have other labor unions? Name 

them. 
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TEST 


. Unemployment 


. Government workers receive 


. He became one of the leading 


Problem-Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


— COMPLETE EACH SENTENCE 


. The Social Security Law has given to the 


old monthly 


. Old Age Pensions and Survivor’s Insurance 


looks after the 


. Many industries see that their employees 


receive a 


the 


laws 
vidual when he is 


protect indi- 


. The Community Chest and Red Cross 


helps the citizen in time of 


. America gives help and encouragement 


to the child who wants to be 


. John Wanamaker was born on a humble 


farm in Southeastern 


in this country. 


D. MAKING PICTURES 


Show Tony trotting off to the mine each 
morning by five o’clock. 


. Show the young boys sorting out slade 


from the lumps of good coal. 


. Show Tony running through the open 


fields on his way home. 


. Show a group of children working long 


hours in factories before child labor laws 
were passed. 


. Show a parade through a city street on 


Labor Day. 


E. A TEST — YES OR NO 


34 


1. 


In olden times children worked long hours. 


Yes — No 


They worked to help support the family. 


3. 


vl 


Yes — No 
The American Federation of Labor was 
organized under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers. Yes —— No 


. To Gompers, America owes certain of its 


labor laws. 


Yes — No 


. Labor Day was made a legal holiday in 


1885. Yes — No 


. In a group, the laborer found himself in 


a better position to enforce his demand. 


Yes — No 


. Child labor laws have protected children 


from drudgery. 


Yes — No 


. The Social Service Law protects the youth. 


Yes — No 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Minimum wage laws protect the laborer. 


Yes — No 
Government workers receive retirements. 
Yes — No 


Church organizations have helped pro- 
tect the youth. Yes — No 
In America, the poor boy or girl has a 
chance to do the thing he is fitted to do. 

Yes — No 


F. DRAMATIZATION OF JOHN WANAMAKER 


Dramatize a scene between Johnny and his 


| 


teacher, Mr. Simpson. Johnny is asking 
Mr. Simpson if he thinks one of the little 
cakes from his dinner pail is worth a 
penny. Mr. Simpson buys the cake. 


. Now Johnny can buy a piece of paper to 


make a Christmas card. Show him making 
the card. At the top, he draws a picture of 
an angel. Then he writes, ‘‘Peace on Earth 


and Good Will to Man.”’ 


. Show Johnny catching bullfrogs in Alli- 


gator Pond — He is putting great, big, 
fat bullfrogs into his sack. 


. Show Johnny selling his frogs’ legs to 


jolly, fat Mr. Holsopple, the Dutchman. 
They are traded for six nice big baking 
potatoes. 


- Show Johnny and his friend riding on 


Neighbor Ganz’ big, fine-looking Cones- 
toga wagon. 


. Show a picture of John Wanamaker’s 


first store at Grand Depot, where he sold 
everything from oysters to overshoes. Mr. 
Wanamaker is standing in the middle of 
the store shaking hands with his custom- 
ers. A sign reads — ‘*The Customer Must 
Be Satisfied.”’ 


G. THINKING OUT LOUD 


1. 


Why do you suppose parents back in 1878 
allowed their children to work 13 or 14 
hours each day? 


. Do you think the name of Samuel Gom- 


pers has gone down in history? Why? 


- How do you think Boy and Girl Scout 


Clubs help boys and girls? 


. Can you name the charitable organiza- 


tions in your community and tell what 
each does? 


. Perhaps you would like to look up the 


name of Dr. Ralph Bunche and find out 
what he has done for America. 
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THE PLOVER or ‘RAIN BIRD’? PUZZLE (See Page 64) Agnes Choate Wonson 


An old French legend tells us that the 
Plover got its name because he was “easier 
to catch in rainy weather!” (Pluvia is the Lat- 
in word for ‘“‘rain.’’) 


A shore-bird, there are many varieties; 
two common ones being the Sand Piper and 
the Kill deer. 


DEFINITIONS 


Across 


1. The **Rain Bird”’ 
| 4. A variety, the Kill ............ 
1 Down 
: 1. A variety, the Sand ......:..... 
, i \ 2. Bird’s nose, or beak 
i 3. The Plover stands on long ............ 
4 5. Also called the ............ 
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WHERE DO I GROW? 


Cut out the phrases and match to the correct pictures, then paste in place. 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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YOUNG LIFE Flora V. Shoemaker 
cry - 


Ican say, Quack quack | T Say, Peep, Deep.” 
Can you name me?}]\What is my name? 


$ 
I bark, Bow-wow/ Isay, Mew-mew.” 
Can you name me? |\W/hat is m name ? 


lsay, Baa, Baa. |lgrunt, ‘Oinck ‘oinek. 
Can you name me ?|What is my name ? 


[growl and grunt.|lam timid bind afraid. 
Can you name me?|Whal is my name? 
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ACT I 
Characters: 
Susan Michael 
Allen Mary 
Peggy Dennis 


Scene: At Susan’s home. (As 
the scene opens, the children are 
discussing the approaching Me- 
morial Day.) 

Susan: I wonder what kind of a 
program they'll have for Memorial 
Day this year? 

Allen: If you mean the one at 
school, well Ill tell you right now, 
it'll be the same old program. 

Peggy: Just different children say- 
ing the same old things. 

Michael: I really enjoy the speaker 
each year. They always invite a 
service man to say a few words and 
I like the Flag drills, but oh, those 
pieces the children speak. Wow! 

Mary; You’ve given me a wonder- 
ful idea, Michael. I happen to be on 
the program committee this year, 
and I know how we can make it 
really interesting. 

Dennis: You have us all excited 
now, Mary. Tell us what you mean. 

Mary: Well, it’s like this. My 
grandmother is always saying things 
like this, ‘Memorial Day when I was 
a girl was never like this,” or ““Times 
surely have changed,” or ““When I 
was a girl, we did thus and so.” 

Susan: But I still don’t see what 
that has to do with our Memorial 
Day program in 1954. 

Allen: I do. I know just what 
Mary has in mind. We can all find 
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Memorial Day Memories 
A Memorial Day Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


out from our older relatives how 
they celebrated Memorial Day. 

Peggy: Oh that will be fun. I’m 
always asking my grandmother to 
tell me about those olden golden 
days. 

Mildred: Then instead of saying 
pieces about the usual things, we can 
actually link the past with the 
present. 

Mary: You all seem to know what 
I mean. Now if we can work it out 
the way we want. 

Dennis: I know. Each one of us 
here can find out all we can about the 
early Memorial Days, and _ then 
perhaps present them in rhyme so 
the smaller children will enjoy 
them better. 

Susan: | remember my grand- 
mother saying that when she was a 
very small girl she remembers the 
men of the G.A.R. marching to their 
Town Hall and sitting in a place of 
honor. 

Allen: Now I don’t even know 
what you're talking about when you 
say, ““G.A.R.” I’ve seen those little 
stakes at the cemeteries which had 
the same initials. 

Peggy: My grandfather lives with 
us and he has told me many times 
that G.A.R. stands for the “Grand 
Army of the Republic.” It was a 
patriotic American society whose 
members were made up of Northern 
veteran soldiers. 

Michael: Oh yes, and I was told 
that the G.A.R. was partly respon- 
sible for the custom of observing 


/ 


Ke 


Memorial Day on May thirtieth, in 
the first place. 

Mary: We're beginning to sound 
like encyclopedias, and that reminds 
me, wed better get our facts 
straight. I haven't any grandpa- 
rents to ask about Memorial Day, 
but I can find out plenty from my 
new set of encyclopedias bought 
me for my birthday. 

Dennis: At least we know now 
that this year our program will be 
different. We'll be learning things 
we've never known before but right 
now, I’ve just learned that it’s time 
we all went home. (They all look 
at the clock and with pleasant 
good-byes, they leave the stage to 
end Act.I. 

ACT II 

The assembly for the Memorial 
Day Program. 

Characters: Same as in Act I. 

(As the scene opens, Susan is 
speaking. ) 

Susan: We have been trying to 
find out how Memorial Day started 
and we have found out many inter- 
esting facts which we shall tell you 
now in rhyme. 

Allen: 

Decoration Day, is another name, 

Whatever you call it, it’s all the 
same. 

At the end of the war, Civil, we say, 

Came feelings of sadness ’mongst the 
Blue and the Gray. 

The Southern women who had lost 
their own, 

Wanted some token of honor shown, 
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So out of each year they picked a 
day, 

To decorate graves; hence, Memorial 
Day. 

Peggy: 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 

The G.A.R. leader set a date. 

The thirtieth of May, he said you 
must save, 

To decorate our heroes’ grave. 

This only took place in each North- 
ern State. 

The Southerners chose a different 
date. 

Michael: 

April twentieth is another date, 

When others choose to decorate. 

Alabama, Georgia, Florida are a few. 

May tenth for Mississippi, the 
Carolinas, too. 


Vary: 
The second Friday in May, 
Is another special day, 


But that I believe to be, 
Just in Tennessee. 
Dennis: 
No matter which World War, 
matter what the date, 
Memorial Day arrives for us 
celebrate. 
We decorate each grave, 
Of all our heroes brave. 
Susan: 
When my grandmother was quite 
small, and in a lower grade, 
She marched to the local Hall in a 
very big parade. 
Allen: 
They always carried flags and a 
tiny potted plant, 
Recited poems and sang, in a sing 
song sort of chant. 
Peggy: 
After speeches by large and small, 
They finally left the big Town Hall. 
They marched again to the soldiers’ 
lots; 


It was a long, long march for the 
tiny tots. 
The guns went off in a big salute, 
Then the band played again with 
drum and flute. 
Michael: 
The potted plants were left at the 
grave. 
The tiny flags began to wave. 
The people turned and left the place. 
Tears were streaming down each 
face, 
But well they knew beneath the sod, 
All their dear ones were with GOD. 
Vary and Dennis: 

In those years so long ago, 
They honored just soldiers 
sailors you know, 

But now, it’s different, so instead, 

We honor all the loved ones, dead. 

So let us stand and sing to-day. 

A song about MEMORIAL DAY. 
(The play thus ends on a patriotic 

note.) 


and 


Baby Bear's Birthday Party 


Characters: 

Father Bear, Goldenhair, Jack 
and Jill, Mother Bear, Little 
Jack Horner, Three Little Kit- 
tens, Baby Bear, Mary and her 
Lamb, Ten Little Indians 

Scene: In the living room of 
the Three Bears’ house. Father 
Bear seated in big chair reading 
newspaper. Mother Bear in mid- 
dle-sized rocking chair, sewing. 
Little red chair for Baby Bear. 

(Enter Baby Bear.) 

Baby Bear: Good morning, Mother 
Bear. Good morning, Father Bear. 

Mother and Father Bear: Good 
morning, Baby Bear! 

Mother Bear: Are you all ready 
for your party? 

Baby Bear: Oh, yes! See? (admiring 
his new clothes). (He sits down in 
his little red chair. Begins to rock, 
hears a knock at the door. Goes to 
the door.) 

Baby Bear: Why, it’s Goldenhair! 
Come in to my party.” 

Goldenhair: Happy birthday, Baby 
Bear! See what I brought you? 
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It is a new bowl for your porridge. 
Baby Bear: Oh, thank you, Golden- 
hair. What a pretty bowl! (Golden- 
hair sits down while Baby Bear puts 
bowl on table. Another knock, at the 


Little Jack Horner walks in 
carrying a big pie. He goes over to 
a corner, sits down pretending to 
eat the pie while those now on stage 
sing “Little Jack Horner’? — Jack 
singing the last line alone. He gets 
up, comes over to Baby Bear, of- 
fering his pie.) 

Jack Horner: Here, Baby Bear. 
This is for your birthday. 

Baby Bear: Oh, thank you, Jack. 
Look! A Christmas pie! (Showing 
others, then putting pie on table.) 

(Knock is heard at the door.) 

Baby Bear: (opening the door) 
Mary and her little lamb! Come in 
to my party! 

(Mary comes in leading a toy 
lamb on wheels. All on ‘stage sing 
““Mary Had a Little Lamb” while 
she leads lamb around the stage.) 

Mary: Here, Baby Bear. This 
little lamb is for your birthday. 


door. 


Baby Bear: Thank you, 
Isn’t it sweet? 

(While Baby Bear leads the lamb 
over to the table, another knock 
is heard.) 

Baby Bear: (opening door) Come 
in, Jack. Come in, Jill! 

(Jack and Jill, carrying a pail, 
walk hand in hand around stage 
while others sing “‘Jack and Jill.’’) 

Jack and Jill: We brought you this 
new pail. Do you like it? 

Baby Bear: Oh, yes! What fun I 
will have with this! 

(Much mewing is heard outside. 
All listen. Then Baby Bear opens 
the door.) 

Baby Bear: Come in, come in, 
Little Kittens. 

(The Three Little Kittens, each 
wearing mittens, come in. Go to 
front of stage pantomiming the 
song, “Three Little Kittens,” which 
the others sing.) (After the song the 
Kittens run up to Baby Bear.) 

Three Little Kittens: Here, Baby 
Bear. We brought you a present. 

(Turn to Page 63) 


Mary. 
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THE HAPPY BUNNY 


Vee Miller 
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BY A DIKE IN HOLLAND Violet Moore Higgins | A S: 


THE OF THE DIKE 
Y ALONG THE CANAL 


FISHING BOATS Tie 
To THE Bile POSTS 


PUSH THIS TAB STRAIGHT DOWN INTOTHE SAND ANDO - 
FOLD BACK TAGS A AND G TO REST FLAT ON THE TOP oF WG SAND 
THIS IS : 
‘ PIETER FROM 
PIETERS VOLENDAM 
GOAT IS IN HOkLANO we 
FATHERS | 
BIG 
GOAT, Wo 
E 
| 
| 
| 
WP 
> & 
4 
F 
SHOVE THIS TAB DOWN INTO THE SAND AUD 174 
FOLD BACK TAGS AND F.S0 THeY NE 
FLAT ON THE SAVD AND SUPPORT 
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A SAND-BOX SET-UP Violet Moore Higgins 


THE across THE Py CANAL 


FOLD TABS G ANDH BACK AND FOLD THE WATER. FORWARD, 90 THAT THEY 
REST FLAT ON THE SAND. 


SHE HAS 
STOPPED ON 
THE WAY TO 
MEND PLETER'S 
FISH NET 


ANNEKE OF YorENDAM 
IS TAKING THESE 
FINE ROUND 


x V\OKET 


MOORE 
TH re HtGGINS 
N 


SHOVE THIS Ae STRAIGHT DOWN INTO-THE SAND , FOLD TABS 
M AND N BACK TO REST FRAT ON THE SAND Ao SUPPORTS - 
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HEALTH POSTER—Play in the Sunshine Helen Strimple 


INSERT CORD HERE 
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Birds and Animals of Australia and the Nearby Islands I. Dyer 


ut A 
if, | 


ny 


af = 
Find—the wingless kiwi—two bandicoots, the rabbit-like animal at the bottom of the page—another platypus—two koala 


bears, a turtle, a cockatoo, a kangaroo and the prickly, long-nosed echidna. 
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JUNIOR GREY SQUIRREL LEARNS THE HARD WAY I. Dyer Kuenstler 


"Junior! Come away from 
that nest, or 


"But Ma, Red-squirrel 


says eges are 


the parent | 
birds arrived, and 
they chased Junior 
away from the nost 


You leave 
those eggs alone!" 


LG him across the 
Zigrass to his @ 


By the time 
Junior reached 
his hole, the 

angry mother 


a tuft of hair 
from his tail. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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THE 
(MOPPETS, 


and 
Helen Strimple 


Mugs has a new neighbor, but he does not Mel says “Hello!” to the new little boy next 


invite the new boy to play with him. He does door. He invites him to come over and play 
not offer to share his toys with the new boy. — with his boat. Soon the two are good friends. 


Mugs races his bike down the center of the Mel rides his bike down the right side of the 
sidewalk. He calls ‘“Toot! toot!’ and expects walk and is careful not to bump anyone passing 
everybody on the sidewalk to jump out of his — him. 

way. 
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THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY—Rebus Helen Strimple 


This is. the month of 


shines longer hours now. The a 


“~~ 


bloom beside and 


wee sing from the 


- 
take their for a walk. 


In the garden, works with 
He will plant as 


n the 
garden. Mother IS busy with 


She will soon have the aral clean and shining. 
he 


ng Yes, the month of 


is a busy, happy time. 
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The Silly Hat 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER—IIlustrated by the Author 


One MORNING Mrs. Goose 
read in the Animaltown News that 
silly hats were going to be in style. 

The paper said, “Little hats, 
gay, and with unusual trimming. 
But be sure you do not have too 
big a face! Little, silly, hats are not 
becoming to big faces. And have 
on something, if you that 
matches your hat.” 

Mrs. Goose looked into the mir- 
ror, and decided that she did not 
have too big a face. “Mr. Pig’s 
Aunt Pink couldn’t wear silly hats,” 
she told herself. “But my face is 
just the right size. And after I 
decide on the hat, I will hunt up 
something that matches.” 

Mrs. Goose went to her hat-box 
to see if by chance she had a silly 
hat already. No, she hadn’t. But 
there was a little old hat, of yellow 
straw, with a rose and a daisy on it. 
Roses and daisies were not unusual 
trimming for hats. Then why not 
take them off and put on something 
silly? 

She ripped them off. Then she 
began to look around in her bedroom 
for some other trimming. A pair of 
scissors? Too heavy. A brush? Not 
gay. Not enough color. Mrs. Goose 
went to the kitchen. 

A carrot? That was gay, but Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit’s best hat had a cotton 
carrot on it. So a carrot was not 
unusual. A spoon? No. Then Mrs. 
Goose had an idea. She put a pickle 
on a toothpick and stuck it firmly 
into her hat. The pickle was gay; 
a lovely bright green color. Then 
she tied a bright brown doughnut 


can, 


to a piece of string, and fastened 
it to the back of her hat. It dangled 
down behind, and she was pleased. 


YN 


there were Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit and Old Lady Owl, 
talking together. 
**Hello!”’ she called to them. 
“Hello!” they called back to her. 
They stared. Then they drew 
together in a little clump, and began 
talking in low tones. 
Mrs. Goose saw that they were 


They began talking in low tones 


“There, now my _ looks 
unusual, and silly,’’ she said, smil- 
ing. “This must be just what the 
paper meant!” 

Mrs. Goose decided to go out and 
do her marketing. She needed just 
a bunch of radishes and an onion, 
so she took her tiny basket. “It’s 
yellow straw, too,” she noticed, 
“and matches my hat. They really 
look quite a lot alike. The paper 
said it was stylish to have things 
that matched.”’ 

Mrs. Goose felt very elegant, 
with the new silly hat on. 

When she had gone along a way, 


talking about something private, 
but she wanted to hear what they 
said. So she plop-plopped as near 
as she could, and stretched her 
neck out, listening, though she knew 
perfectly well that was not a polite 
thing to do. 

She got a few words, but couldn’t 
make out what they were talking 
about. Then she was sure she heard 
this, “Black Cat is lazy!” 

Mrs. Goose pulled herself away. 
What a thing for them to be say- 
ing about Black Cat! “Why,” she 
said to herself, ““Black Cat is a little 
snoopy, and sometimes he is snappy, 
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but certainly he isn’t lazy! His 
house is as neat as a pin. He works 
hard in his garden. And here he 
comes now — just see the quick 
way he walks. Lazy? Goodness no.” 

Mrs. Goose smiled a wide smile. 

**Hello,”’ Black Cat said to her. 
“What are you talking to yourself 
about? That hat you are wearing?” 
He grinned. 

*“No,” said Mrs. Goose. “But 
since ycu want to know, it is some- 
thing I just heard Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 
and Mrs. Squirrel and Old Lady Owl 
say about you.” 

“Something about asked 
Black Cat, looking surprised. ““What 
did they say about me?” 

“Well, since you have asked,” 
Mrs. Goose told him,” they said, 
and very snappily, too, “Black Cat 
is lazy.” 

Black Cat made a low noise in his 
throat, and it wasn’t a purr. It 
sounded more like a growl. His 
yellow eyes flashed with green 
lights, and he waved his cane. “I 
think I'll just step right over there, 
and find out about this,”’ said Black 
Cat. 

Then Mrs. Goose was sorry that 
she had told him; but over he 
marched, to his three friends. 

Mrs. Goose was too far away to 
hear what he said to them. But 
when she walked nearer, she heard 


Black Cat’s yellow eyes flashed and he waved his cane. 


their answers. 
“Why no, Black Cat, we didn’t 
99 
say that. 

*“No, Black Cat, we would never 
say that you were lazy!” 

“Mrs. Goose heard wrong. Thai 
wasn’t what we said.” 

Then Mrs. Goose marched over 
to them. “If that wasn’t what you 
said,” she spluttered, ““What did 
you say?” 

“Well, since you want to know,” 

said Mrs. Squirrel, “we'll tell you.” 


“Yes, since you have asked, lis- 
ten, and hear,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. ““We didn’t say ‘Black Cat 
is lazy.’ But we said something 
like that! It sounded like it. We 
said, “That hat is crazy.’ And we 
meant you, Mrs. Goose!” 

Mrs. Goose blinked and laughed 
a rather weak laugh. Then she felt 
a little angry. ““My hat is not crazy,” 
she said. “Just silly. The style this 
year is little, silly hats.” 


“Silly, but not so foolish as 


“Well, I did stick my neck out quite a long way,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 7 
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yours,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “Not 
so crazy as to have a pickle on a 
toothpick — and a doughnut on a 
string! You’ve gone completely over- 
board, Mrs. Goose. Your friends 
will say that you are crazy.”’ 

They all stared at her. Mrs. 
Goose was really quite angry by 
this time, and she plopped away, 
swishing her tail. The pickle shook 
on its toothpick, and the doughnut 
bumped the back of her goosie neck. 
Soon she saw Mrs. Hen coming, 
with Arabelle and Clarabelle. 

When they saw her, Arabelle and 
Clarabelle started giggling, at once. 
“Be quiet, girls,’ cackled Mrs. 
Hen. Then she asked Mrs. Goose. 
“WHERE did you get that hat?” 

Mrs. Goose was full of angry feel- 
ings, then. They just boiled over. 
She wanted to tell the whole story. 
So she spluttered it out. ““They 
scolded me and stared at me,” she 
told Mrs. Hen, as she finished. 
“What do you think of such impo- 
liteness?”’ 

Mrs. Hen cocked her eye first 
this way, then that. She said, 
“Well, since you want to know. 
and since you have asked me, [’ll 
tell you. If you tried to listen when 


JOURNEY Grasshopper 
looked down at his young grandson. 

“Someday, Jonny,” he said, “‘you 
and me’ll go a-journeyin’.”’ 

“Where, grandpa?” 

“Where? — Oh, 
where.” 

“But grandpa — we CAN’T go 
now — the RASPberries are almost 
ripe.” 

“Shaw lad, COURSE we gotta 
stay while the berries are ripe, but 
then we'll go — ’fore winter comes.” 

‘Fore winter comes, 
A-course we'll go. 
Fore winter comes, 
And brings the snow.”’ 

Grandpa hummed his little made- 

up tune and tapped his cane ¢gainst 


ANY- 


most 


you weren't supposed to be listen- 
ing, I think you got just what you 
deserved. My mother used to tell 
me, Don’t listen at chicken-coop 
keyholes.’ 

“But that wasn’t 
said Mrs. Goose. 
even a door.” 

“No, but it was just the same 
thing,” Mrs. Hen told her. ““They 
were talking together privately, 
and you tried to horn in.” 

“But I haven’t any horns,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “I’m not Mr. Goat.” 

“But you have a long neck. And 
you probably stretched it out to 
hear what they were saying.” 

“Well, I did stick it out quite a 
long way —” 

“And if you want to ask me some- 
thing else I think,’”’ Mrs. Hen went 
on, “I'll tell you. I think your hat is 
crazy. It makes you look crazy.” 

“But I’m not,” spluttered Mrs. 
Goose. “‘All I did was to take off 
the rose and the daisy. I snipped 
them off the hat, and put on the 
pickle and the doughnut.”’ 

““Go home and sew those flowers 
on again,” cackled Mrs. Hen. “‘As 
quick as you can.” 

“And give us 


a keyhole,” 
“There wasn’t 


the doughnut, 


Jonny Grasshopper 


ELSIE EVA CUMMINGS 


a lettuce leaf. He and Jonny were 
chuck full of tender lettuce, of 
peppery onion stems and sweet 
pea-pods. 

“Look out there, young ‘un,” 
Grandpa warned, as he ducked be- 
neath a large beet-leaf, ‘Mrs. Robin 
is comin’ this way and wouldn’t pass 
by a nice fat grasshopper.” 

Jonny crouched under the beet- 
leaf beside his grandpa. 

Mrs. Robin found a long, wiggly 
worm and flew away with it. 

With the help of his dried grass- 
root cane, Grandpa worked his 
way toward home and his walnut- 
shell rocker. 

Jonny skipped nimbly along the 
path which led to a corner of the 


please,” giggled Arabelle and Clara- 
belle, who had been very quiet, up 
to now. 

“And give me _ the _ pickle,” 
grunted Mr. Pig, who had come up 
just then, with his full market 
basket, and had seen and heard. 
“T love pickles with buns, and I’ve 
just bought a nice big bun.” 

Mrs. Goose gave away the pickle 
and the doughnut. 

Then she went home, murmuring 
to herself, “Black Cat is lazy. That 
hat is crazy.” 

She said these things over and 
over to herself, till they made her 
tired, like a tune that keeps run- 
ning around in your head and will 
not stop. She was so mixed-up that 
when she sat down in her rocking 
chair she sewed the rose and the 
daisy to her market basket, instead 
of her hat! 

And what did she do with the old 
hat? 

Oh, she put it on top of the ice- 
box, where the little market basket 
belonged. 

It wasn’t till then that she re- 
membered that she had completely 
forgotten to do her marketing! 


Here — 


garden. beneath an old 
apple tree — the grasses grew tall, 
with great stems and heads upon 
which Jonny and his brothers and 
sisters, cousins and friends liked 
to swing. 

“Grandpa and me -- WE’RE 
agoin’ jourveyin’,” Jonny bragged 
to the others. 

They only laughed and said — 
“EACH YEAR grandpa was goin’ 
journeying — BUT — he never 
did.” 

The hot old sun crept to bed 
behind the mountain and Jonny 
and the other grasshopper children 


slid down the smooth grass-stems 


and hurried — 


— hippity-hop, hoppity-hip — 


for home. 


When Jonny and his brothers and 
sisters gathered about the supper 
table, mother grasshopper counted 


noses — 
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— Jonny 
— Jude — 
Teddy — 
Mary 


Nancy 


- Jonathon — Jimmy 
Timmy Tommy — 
Tod and the girls — 
Milly — Minny — May — 
Nelly — Netty — Nita. 

Mother sighed “Thank good- 
ness, none of the children had helped 
furnish a meal for Mrs. Robin or 
Mrs. Bluebird.” 

Mother helped grandpa and then 
the children, to lettuce leaves, onion 
stems and carrot tops. 

Grandpa pushed his food about 
on. his plate. He was STILL pretty 
full. He looked 
spec’s at his daughter. 

DESSERT, Matilda?” 

*“No dessert,” mother answered. 
“The STRAWberries have all been 
picked and the RASPberries aren’t 
ripe yet.” 

Grandpa hobbled to the walnut- 
shell rocker, settled himself com- 
fortably, and sang this little song: 

“Oh what'll I do 

Without RASPberry juice? 
My bones’ll get brittle, 
My teeth’ll come loose.” 

When mother heard grandpa sing 
THAT song, she said, “He hasn’t 
a TOOTH in his head.” 

Grandpa didn’t care — he had to 
make his little song RHYME. 

Grandpa sang on — 

get 

get loose, 

Pil fall all apart. 

Oh give me the juice, 

From a RASPBERRY’S heart. 

Grandpa chuckled as the chil- 
dren laughed at his song. He drew 
a piece of dried, clover-blossom from 
his pocket. Grandpa took a _ big 
chew. He placed his spry foot against 
the wall and rocked himself briskly. 

“Sing some more, Grandpa — 
sing some more,” the grasshopper 
children begged and crowded about 
him. 

He rocked himself faster — and 


sang: 


over his eating 


lean, 


“Today I eat, 
Tonight I sleep, 

Never, never, 

“Do I weep —”’ 

Grandpa peered over his eatin’ 

specs at the children — “BUT 
SOME NICE, SWEET, RASP- 
BERRY JUICE WOULD TASTE 
GOOD.” 
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Then grandpa pushed his EAT- 
IN’ spees and his FLYIN’ specs 
high up on his forehead and went 
to sleep. 

Next day while Jonny was play- 
ing he heard mother grasshopper 
calling — 


“JONNY — JIMMY — JONA- 


THON — JUDE — TIMMY — 
TOMMY — TEDDY — TOD — 
MARY — MINNY — MILLY — 
MAY NANCY — NETTY — 


NELLY — NITA.” 

Jonny HURRIED. 

He saw Jude and Teddy skip- 
ping toward home and Milly, Nancy 
and Nita. 

“WHAT’S WRONG?” they asked 
mother. 

Mother picked up the bottom of 
her leaf apron and wiped away her 
tears. 

“We have to move.” 

Mother looked about. 

She counted noses. 

ALL her children were there. 

“Don’t any of you go NEAR 
the RASPBERRY patch,” mother 
commanded, “Mrs. Caterpillar just 
told me — the fruit has ALL been 
sprayed with POISON.” 

Grandpa Journey woke from a 
doze, he heard mother’s words. 

He started to rock in the walnut- 
shell rocker. Faster and faster he 
rocked. Mournfully he started to 
sing. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, 

I’m a-gettin’ old, 

My son’s children, 

Are out in the cold. 

No RASPberry juice, 

For THEM nor ME. 

I'll put on my FLYIN’ specs 

And I'll go SEE 

Where old Mrs. CATERPILLAR 

GOT the idea.” 

‘““You stay here, father, and help 
me watch the children,’ mother 
said. 

Grandpa looked about. 

His gaze fell upon Jonny. 

“Stay away from those RASP- 
BERRIES, boy. YOU HEAR? — 
STAY AWAY FROM THOSE 


grandpa 


RASPBERRIES,” and 
shook his cane at Jonny. 
‘“Ye-s-s-s Grandpa,” Jonny stam- 
mered. 
“Mother, can Il have a LETTUCE 


leaf,’ Jonny asked. 

“Yes — I think so,” mother 
answered, “come let ME taste it 
first.” 

The lettuce seemed alright. 

Jonny ATE and ATE and ATE 
on the lettuce and all the time he 
thought about NICE, SWEET, 
FAT, RIPE, JUICY, RASPBER- 
RIES. 


Father Grasshopper hur- 
rying home. 
“POISON — POISON, every- 


where,” he told them. ““We’ll move 
to the meadow. Where the COWS 
can eat — WE can eat.” 

Mother Grasshopper took along 
her acorn water-pail. She took the 
two white duck feathers she and 
father used as pillows. 

Jonny and Jonathon carried 
grandpa’s walnut-shell rocker. 

_ Jimmy, Jude, Timmy, Tommy, 
Teddy and Tod carried the pea- 
pod beds. 

Mary, Minny, Milly and May 
clasped the soft, furry, mullen- 
leaf blankets in their arms. 

Nancy, Netty, Nelly and Nita 
filled their leaf aprons with the 
cherry-seed cups. 

Grandpa tucked his little bag of 
dried clover-blossoms under his arm, 
grasped his grass-root cane and 
hobbled after Jonny and Jonathon 
and the walnut-shell rocker. 

Father Grasshopper picked wp the 


thimble stove and followed the 
others. 
ALL the Grasshopper family 
hunted. 


They HUNTED and HUNTED. 

STILL they could find NO place 
to live. 

Grandpa gave up and sank into 
his walnut-shell rocker and went to 
sleep. 


Father suggested a hole under 
the root of a tree. 
But mother kept hunting. 


Now mother was waving her 
apron at them from down near the 
creek bank. 

It was a SHOE she had found. 
An OLD, LEATHER SHOE, lying 
on its side beneath a wild rose-bush. 

Mother Grasshopper set the girls 
to sweeping and dusting and the 
boys to gathering the very softest 
and driest grasses for the beds. 
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Father set up the thimbie stove 
and mother took the soft grass and 
filled each half, pea-pod shell bed 
and covered them with silvery, 
furry, mullen-leaf blankets. 

From somewhere out the 
meadow they heard a quavery old 
voice start to sing. 

“Oh where oh where 
Can I lay my head, 

I’ve got no home 

And I’ve got no bed. 
Nowhere to sleep 

Nothing to eat, 

This ol’ GRASSHOPPER 
Has got weary feet.” 

“‘Land sakes,” mother said, “run 
and get your grandpa before he 
brings a ROBIN: down upon him- 
self.”’ 

Soon grandpa was rocking in his 
walnut-shell rocker in the new home. 
Mother brought him a cherry-seed 
cup of strong dandelion tea. 

Grandpa chewed a piece of tough 
meadow grass, he took a big swallow 
of the hot tea. Right away he felt 
better. He opened his mouth and 
sang 


“I sing a_ song, 

And hum along, 

I chew the grass 

It makes me strong. 

I drink my tea. 

I rock and rock, 

I’ve worn a hole 

In my brand-new sock.” 

Grandpa grinned at the children 
and lifted up his foot to show them 
the hole. 

None of the grasshopper family 
were very happy in the new home. 
The shoe house was good enough, 
but the meadow grass was coarse 
and tough. 

Most of all, mother missed the 
garden vegetables and her good 
friend, Mrs. Caterpillar. 

Father missed the sound of rain 
on the tin, tomato-can house. 

All the children but Jonny missed 
the tall stems of grass upon which 
they used to swing. 

But Grandpa Journey and Jonny 
THEY missed the good, sweet 
juice of rich ripe RASPberries. 

Jonny could SWING on the 
ROSEBUSH — he could skip to 
the creek and nibble on WATER- 
CRESS but NOTHING took the 
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place of the GOOD, SWEET, RED, 
RIPE, JUICE of the RASP- 
BERRIES. 

Summer passed and the frosty 
nights and cold winds of Autumn 
came. 

Grandpa Grasshopper grew old 
and feeble. He rocked all day long 
in the walnut-shell rocker close by 
the fire. He sang one little song 
after another as cold winds began 
to howl around the shoe house. 

“Oh me, oh my, 

The wind does blow, 

Oh me, oh my, 

It’s a-goin’ to snow.” 

Grandpa held his bare feet close 
to the thimble stove. 

shiver and_ shake, 

My coat is worn through, 

My feet are so cold 

*Cause I have no shoes.”’ 

Mother Grasshopper was wor- 
ried. The damp grass-stem wood 
gave little heat and the frozen grass- 
leaves were poor food. 

Grandpa Journey huddled close 
to the stove and sang as he grew 
colder and hungrier. 

“I’m cold, I’m cold, 

And I’m hungry, too, 

Now what in the _ world 

Am I going to do? 

I have no fire 

‘Cause I have no 

I'm agoin’ to starve 

’Cause I have no food.” 

Father Grasshopper looked about 
at his family. His children had 
grown so large the shoe house was 
filled to over-flowing. Their pretty 
green, summer clothes were now 
torn and faded. 

“My children — listen to me,” 
Father Grasshopper said. “You are 
now ready to go out into the world. 
Each one must find himself a 
warm place to sleep through the 
winter. The sun is warm. Go now 
before the night comes again.” 

All the grasshopper children rose. 
They were ready to go. 

Mary took Milly by the hand. 

“Come with me,” she said, “I 
know where thére’s a deserted field 
mouse’s nest.” 

“ME — I’m going to sleep in an 
empty bottle,” boasted Tod, “‘then 
I can SEE when spring comes.” 

Teddy decided to go with Tod. 


wood, 


Jonathon and Jude knew a nice, 
dry, empty can. 

May and Minny slipped away 
toward the woodhouse. They would 
crawl deep into the shavings and 
bits of bark. 

Nelly and Netty hurried to where 
dried grasses and leaves lay deep 
in a corner of the garden. 

Nancy and Nita knew where 
there was an empty Oriole’s nest. 

Tommy and Timmy hustled away 
to crawl deep beneath a stack of 
straw. 

Only Jonny and Jimmy were left. 

Grandpa Journey started to sing 
again — 

“Oh, winter am grief, 
Oh, winter am cold. 
I shiver and _ shake, 
‘Cause I’m gettin’ old. 

Grandpa stopped and looked at 

Jonny. He winked one eye at him. 
“Oh Jonny — oh Jonny 
Don’t you forget, 

We're agoin’ to go 
A-journeyin’ yet.” 

Grandpa dug about in his pocket 
and found a WEE bite of dried 
clover-blossom. grinned at 
Jonny. 

“T won't forget, Grandpa,” Jonny 
promised. 

“Go to the barn, boy,” grandpa 
said, “that’s the BEST and WARM- 
EST place of all.”’ 

Mother waved her tattered apron. 

“T’ll see you in the spring, chil- 
dren,” she called after them. 

Jonny pushed his cold hands 
deep into his jacket pockets. He 
and Jimmy hurried through the 
frosty grass. 

They stopped to take a drink 
from the creek. Their teeth chat- 
tered from the cold water. 

Jonny and Jimmy ran toward 
the barn. They crept under the door. 

SOMEthing smelled GOOD. 

“I believe that’s a big mess of 
Grandpa’s chewin’.”’ Jimmy said. 

They hurried over to it. 

Sure enough, it was a heap of 
clover hay and covered thick with 
the dried, sweet blossoms. 

Jonny and Jimmy looked at each 
other, then they took a BIG bite 
of dried, clover-blossom. 

“‘Heh-heh,”’ they laughed, 
“Grandpa sure fooled us. He made 
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; think it was “bacy just ‘cause 
{nere wasn’t very much.” 

Jonny and Jimmy chewed the 
veet blossoms till they were chuck 
full. 

“I’m getting sleepy,” Jonny said, 
we'd better find us a nice warm 
bed.” 

They crawled deep into the sweet 
smelling hay. They crawled upon 
something soft and furry. 


“It’s a blanket — a mullen-leaf 
BLANKET!” Jimmy cried. 


Jonny and Jimmy Grasshopper 
crawled upon the furry leaf. They 
pulled its softness close about them. 


“W nat ARE we going to 
do today?” Jimmy asked Miss 
Brown, his kindergarten teacher. 

“What would you like to do?” 

“I'd like to have a parade. Could 
we?” 

“IT think today would be a very 
good day for a parade. What kind 
of a parade would you like to have?”’ 

“T don’t know. Just a parade.” 

‘After everyone is on the rug, we 
will talk about it. Some of the chil- 
dren might have suggestions to 
offer the group.” 

The children hurried to get on 
the rug when they heard they were 
going to have a parade. 

“Jivuamy suggested we have a 
parade today. Since it is so warm 
outside and most of you wore only 
sweaters to school, I thought it 
might be a good idea,” said Miss 
Brown, 

“I'd like to do that. Could we have 
flags in the parade? I always see 
flags in a parade,” said Hazel. 

“Yes, you may,” said Miss 
Brown. 

‘“‘We ought to have a band, as all 
parades have a band,” said Ralph. 


oD 
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Jonny and Jimmy 
WARMER and WARMER. 

Z-Z-Z-2-Z-2. 

Jonny looked at Jimmy. 

Jimmy was SOUND asleep. 

His mouth was open. The chew 
of dried, sweet, clover-blossom had 
tumbled out. 

Jonny grinned. 

Jonny snuggled closer. 

Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z. 

There were TWO snores. 

JONNY’S mouth fell open. 

A BIG chew of dried, sweet, 
clover-blossom tumbled out. 
JONNY Grasshopper 

SOUND ASLEEP, too. 


grew 


was 


Tommys Brother 
Plays Parade 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Could we take our rhythm band 
instruments outside?” 

“Yes, you may.” 

‘“‘Hurrah!”’ said many of the chil- 
dren. 

Now they really were excited. 
Everyone was calling out what they 
wanted to play. 

“T can’t hear anyone if you all 
talk at one time. I'll tell you what 
we will do. First you go to the toilet 
so you don’t have to go when we are 
parading. After you have gone to 
the toilet get whatever rhythm band 
instrument you want to play out 
of the cupboard. I'll put the flags 
on the table. If you take a rhythm 
band instrument, then you do not 
take a flag.” 

‘We couldn’t play a rhythm band 
instrument and wave a flag at the 
same time,” said Betty, laughing. 

“That's right,’ said Miss Brown. 
“Now line up in the bathroom. 
No pushing and I am sure you will 
get done much faster. After you 
have what you want for the parade, 
line up at the door. I'll head the 
parade with a flag. The baton 
twirler will be next. After that, the 


instruments get in line just like 
you are on the rug when you have 
the band. We won’t use the xylo- 
phone, as it will be too hard to 
carry. So then after the baton twirler 
will be the clappers, triangles, sticks, 
bells, cymbals, tambourines, and 
drums. The flags can be between 
each new group of instruments. How 
does that sound to you?” 

“Good,” said many of the chil- 
dren. 

“If any flags are left over they 
can be at the end of the parade,’” 
said Jimmy. 

“That’s right,”” said Miss Brown. 

It didn’t take too long before 
everyone was lined up. Miss Brown 
checked the line to make sure 
everyone was in the right place, 

“We are ready to start. You may 
play your instruments as loud as 
you like since we are outside. Be 
sure to remember to wave the flags,”’ 
said Miss Brown. 

“Oh, what fun this is,” said many 
of the children. 

They really didn’t have to say 
anything, as their. beaming faces. 
gave them away. You could tell 
they were having a wonderful time. 

A neighbor came running out of 
the house with her movie camera. 

“May I take a picture of your 
parade?” said Mrs. Cummings. 


“Yes, said Miss 


Brown. 


you. may,” 


The children. thought this was 
lots of fun. They felt just like they 
were in the movies. 


After they got about four blocks. 
away from school, they stopped and 
took a rest. Then they headed back 
towards school. Some of the chil- 
dren changed instruments on the 
way back. 

“When you go in kindergarten, 
put your instruments away in the 
right place. Put the flags on the 
table. If you like, you may line up 
for drinks. Then find a place to 
rest on the tables. I think we all 
need a rest. If you keep your eyes 
closed, I am sure you will be able 
to see in your mind the wonderful 
time you had in the parade. Per- 
haps some day we could go again,” 
said Miss Brown. 


Would you like to have a parade? 
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ad EK YOU ever been to 
the Bronx Zoo, George?” 

I never have,” 
friend. ‘“‘Why?” 

“Well, I never have, either,” said 
Fred, “‘but I read that they have 
something there that’s almost un- 
believable.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well, I'll describe it to you, then 
you tell me what you think it is.”’ 

“Go ahead,” said George, “but 
make it good.” 

“Well, it has a head and beak 
like a duck and it lays eggs, but it’s 
not a duck. It isn’t even a bird, 
because it is all covered with dark 
brown or black fur and nurses its 
young, the same as the dog or cat. 
It can dive and swim almost as well 
as the beaver. In fact, it makes its 
home in mud banks, along streams, 
but not in houses like the musk-rat. 
It is one of Nature’s funniest babies. 
It is about twenty inches long and 
lives on worms, crayfish and small 
pond animals, and it comes from 
the other side of the world. Now, 
what is it?” 

“Something you read about in 
that book of yours, I'll bet,” said 
George. “I have to admit, though, 
you made it good, all right. I don’t 
believe there is any such animal.” 

“Yes, there is, and its name is 
“Ornithorhynchus Anitinus.” 

“Well! No wonder!” said George. 
“With a name like that, it could be 
most: anything!” 

“The common name is the Platy- 
pus, and the only pair in captivity 


replied his 


36 


Nature's F'unniest Baby 


FREDERICK.D. BI’EWER 


are in the Bronx Zoo, in New York 
City. It is also known as the Duck 
Mole, and is a native of Australia 
and the nearby islands. It lives in 
tunnels, in the mud-banks of creeks 
and rivers. It actually lays eggs, 
generally two, about like a goose 
When the little hatch 
out, the mother nurses them until 
they are old enough to swim and 
care for themselves. 


egg. ones 


“These creatures are nocturnal, 
like the owl, and their eyes are very 
sensitive to bright light. They usu- 
ally feed at evening, when they dive 
into the stream and come up with a 
mouthful of mud and worms. This 
they eat, mud and all. The cray- 
fish and young frogs they crush 
thoroughly, in their leathery beaks, 
before swallowing.” 

“What else do they eat?” asked 


George. 


“Well, they say they are very 
fond of egg custard.” 

“Golly! I'd hate to have one of 
them for a pet!” said George. 

asked his friend. 

“Why, it would keep a fellow 
busy, between digging worms and 
making egg custards. Besides, | 
can’t make egg custard.”’ 

“The people at the Zoo had to 
start a worm farm, they ate so many 
worms. One eats about a pound of 
worms a day, and there are about 
five hundred good sized worms in a 
pound.” 


“Well, I don’t mind digging a 
few worms to go fishing,” said 
George, “‘but five hundred a day 
is too much. Then there is the prob- 
lem of frogs and crayfish. You can 
have your old Ornincus, or whatever 
you call it.” 


“Oh, yes,” said Fred, “it has 


A head and beak like a duck, covered with dark brown fur 
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nother peculiar thing — a hollow 
claw, or fang on the hind foot of 
he male, like a snake. It can inject a 
poisonous secretion from this fang, 
like a snake, but the female is not 
equipped with these fangs. 

“When the first stuffed specimen 
was brought to England, the sci- 
entists believed they were being 
fooled by the work of the taxi- 
dermist. They thought it was made 
up of parts from several different 
animals.” 


“I'd say this was the most mixed- 
up animal I ever heard of,” said 
George. With the head and bill of a 
duck, the body and fur of a musk- 
rat, it lays eggs, like a bird, hatches 
them out, then suckles its young, 
like an animal, and has poison fangs, 
like a snake. Like humans, it likes 
egg custard, but unlike man, it loves 
to eat worms. It can see in the dark, 
like an owl, and travels at night. 
It’s certainly Mother Nature’s fun- 
niest baby.” 


The “Big Tree” 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


was a_ handsome 
young tree. Slim and straight, he 
wore plumy foliage of light bluish 
green. His thick-set “‘leaves’’ were 
scaly needles that stayed green all 
winter. His roots soaked up water 
like a sponge, and stored it till he 
got thirsty. These roots also made a 
strong mat for him to stand on. His 
red bark was already an inch thick. 
The way his branches drooped to 
the ground, they made a fine tent, 
when it rained, for a family of quail. 
And when winter came, the snow 
weighted his branches close around 
him, so that he could keep warm. 

In time he had a trunk 15 feet 
tall. But he was still a youngster. 
For Big Trees are not full grown till 
they are about a thousand years old. 

Sequoia would have made a 
handsome Christmas tree now. But 
at that time, so long ago, there was 
no Christmas, for Christ had not 
been born. Here in-the high Sierras, 
the only people were the savages 
who lived in.caves and dressed in 
bear skins. 

About this time there came a new 
danger. As a seedling, Sequoia had 
started out at the same time as the 
seedling yellow pines. He had been 
a baby tree with the lone sugar pine 
across the river. And at that time 
there had been room for all. But 
pine trees grow faster. At last the 
tall yellow pines stood so close 
together, their branches touched. 
That cut off all the sunshine from 


the young Big Trees that grew 
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beneath, and without sunshine, they 
died. 

But a few Big Trees, like Sequoia, 
could still get enough sunshine for 
anyone as young as themselves. But 
some day they would have to have 
more sunshine, if they were to get 
their growth. And the tall stemmed 
yellow pines who were his neigh- 
bors would some day branch out and 
cut off all his sunshine. 

An old, old Big Tree that had 
fallen when the seeds took flight 
still lay there. His bark was two feet 
thick. Big Tree bark is full of 
tannin, the puckery stuff that in- 
sects didn’t like. There had been a 
reddish powder in the cones, a 
powder that made a sort of red 
paint when it rained and painted 
them all over. That tannin was one 
thing that helped the Big Trees to 
live hundreds and thousands of 
years. For it was almost fire-proof. 
When a forest fire started, it got 
only as far as the big old fallen 
tree: it could not get past that tannin 
in its bark. Sequoia, with so much 
tannin in his bark, had as good as a 
magic cloak. 

This was earthquake country. 
The mountains, the Sierras of what 
would some day be eastern Cali- 
fornia, were still being pushed a 
little higher. One spring the deep 
snow lay wet and heavy on the 
mountain sides. In the passes it 
had even piled up 50 feet deep. But 
when the sun grew hot at noon, it 
would melt a little. The melting 


snow water used to flow down past 
Sequoia’s roots to the stream below. 

Suddenly one day there came a 
sound like thunder. Only it came 
from under ground! — It was a 
quake. The ground shook back 
and forth, back and forth. Young 
Sequoia had to hang on hard with 
his roots. 

Then a louder noise began. Now 
it sounded as if the stones on the 
mountain sides were all being 
knocked together. ‘Rumble-grum- 
ble!” it sounded. “RRRRRRR- 
umble - GRUM - ble!” Then 
“CRACK!” sounded from the slope 
above Sequoia. 

The very ground seemed to be 
moving. It was the big snow bank 
on the mountain side. It was coast- 
ing down to the river. It was a 
snow-slide! And it was headed 
straight for Sequoia. 

Would it smother him? Or tear 
him from his roots? 

A high wind came roaring along 
behind the snow-slide, behind that 
wall of heavy wet snow. Pellets of 
loose snow flew through the air, 
pelting Sequoia. 

“SSSSSSS!”” came the wind. 

Sequoia stood on wet, heavy 
soil. Now it held together around 
his roots like a giant mud pie. 
That made it easier to cling to. 
But the very ground on which he 
stood was coasting straight down 
hill toward the river. Baby trees 
were falling all about him. Sequoia 
rode along, standing straight up. 
But if he landed in that rushing 
river, he would drown. 

Now, though, the ground was still 
again. His piece of top soil had slid 
perhaps 50 feet when it stopped. 

Other young trees all about him 
had lost their grip and fallen. The 
sight was pitiful. The snapping of 
their trunks had added horror to 
the snow-slide. 

Sequoia, though, found himself 
standing not a stone’s throw from 
the river bank. He stood near the 
foot of a little waterfall. It was a 
lovely spot. For here was sunshine. 
Here was water for his roots. And 
here was room to grow. 

Sequoia’s sap ran faster. He still 
had a chance to become a forest 
giant. 
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Mrs. Cowbird watched the Warblers leave their new nest while they looked for 
breakfast. 


The T'wo Story Nest 


|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Founded On Fact 

Young Mr. and Mrs. Yellow 
Warbler had just finished making 
their very first nest, and they gazed 
at it with pride. It was not large, 
for the Warblers were small birds. 
It was built of fine dry grasses, and 
lined or the inside with soft plant 
fiber and a few downy feathers. 

The forked branch of the low 
bush in which it had been con- 
structed afforded a safe foundation. 
Mrs. Warbler had picked out the 
site, for she knew that the leafy 
bower overhead would protect the 
young birds from the heat of the 
mid-day sun, when she and _ her 
mate were ¢.way searching for food. 

“Now I'll get my _ breakfast,” 
said Mr. Warbler, and off he flew. 

Mrs. Warbler was just about to 
follow him when she heard a harsh 
““Swee-dee-dee”” overhead. Glancing 
up she saw a brownish grey bird 
that resembled a_ blackbird, sit- 
ting on a nearby branch. But at 
that time she knew nothing about 
the ways of cowbirds, so she ig- 
nored the stranger’s visit. 

Away she flew aftes her mate. 
When they returned a little later 
they discovered a large speckled egg 
in their nest. 

Mrs. Warbler gazed at it in 


amazement. “That isn’t MY egg,” 
she cried. 

“However did it get here>’ re- 
marked her mate. 

Just then an older and _ wiser 
Warbler flew up. “That’s a cow- 
bird’s egg,’ she said. “She thinks 
you will hatch it for her.” 

“We don’t want another bird’s 
egg in OUR nest,” cried Mrs. Warb- 
ler. ““What’ll we do” 


“We'll toss it out!” 
Right away the Warblers tried 
to remove the egg. They succeeded 
in rolling it to the other side, but 
they could not lift it over the edge 
of the nest. 

“That cowbird is a 
thing,” exclaimed Mrs. 
“Maybe she’s just 

marked her mate. 

Several times they tried to re- 
move the egg, then they gave it up 
as hopeless, and finally Mrs. Warb- 
ler laid four pretty little speckled 
eggs beside the big one, and started 
to hatch them out. 

But the young cowbird appeared 
first, and he was already big and 
strong by the time the baby Warb- 
lers cracked open their shells. 

Then, whenever Mr. or Mrs. 
Warbler returned to the nest with 
food, he tried to push the weaker 
birds aside and grab the grub or 
insect. Consequently the young 
Wavblers did not get enough to eat. 

But the young cowbird grew 
bigger and stronger all the time, and 
when the nest became crow«ced, 
one by one he pushed the helpless 
Warblers over the side. He now got 
the parent birds’ entire attention, 
and they continued to feed him 
until he was considerably bigger 
than they were themselves. 

Next spring, when they were 
building a new nest, Mrs. Warbler 


bad, bad 
Warbler. 


lazy,” re- 


“That 
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heard the same harsh ‘Swee- 
dee-dee”” overhead. 

‘Look up there,” she said to her 
mate. ““That lazy cowbird is waiting 
for a chance to lay an egg in THIS 
nest.” 

“This time we won't give her a 
chance,” he replied. “She won't 
come while we’re here, so one of us 
must remain near the nest all the 
time.” 

“That’s a good idea,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Warbler. ““You go and find 
some breakfast, and I'll wait here 
until you get back.” 

The Warblers remembered to 
take turns to watch the nest until 
the very morning it was finished. 
Then, during her mate’s absence. 
Mrs. Warbler saw a 
small insects fly up from the nearby 
stream, so off she flew after the 
tempting food. 

“T won’t be gone a minute,” she 
told herself. 

As soon as she was out of sight 
Mrs. Cowbird flew down from an 
overhead branch, and sat a mo- 
ment on the little nest. Then with 
a loud “‘Swee-dee-dee,”’ 
flew over the meadow. 

When Mrs. Warbler returned a 
few moments later she gave a cry 
of horror, for a warm speckled egg 
reposed on the nest. 

Her cry of alarm brought her 
mate to the scene, and together 
they gazed at the unwanted egg in 
dismay. 

Mrs. Warbler felt very sad. “Now, 
what'll we she asked. 

“I’m sure don’t know,” he re- 
plied, “‘unless we let it get cold.” 

“How can we do that?’ asked 
Mrs. Warbler. “I need that 
for my own eggs.” 

All that morning she felt very 
discouraged. then suddenly she be- 
gan to sing. And when her mate 
returned later, he found her building 
a new nest on top of the first one. 

‘“‘What’s the big idea?’ he asked 
in wonder. 

“I don’t intend to bring up an- 
other cowbird,’”’ Mrs. Warbler said 
decidedly. “If Mrs. Cowbird wants 
her egg hatched out, let her sit on 
it herself.” 

“Yes, but —?”’ 

“Hurry, help me build a new 


away she 


nest 
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number of 
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The Yellow Warblers raised their family in the second-story nest. 


nursery up here, then we can for- 
get that egg down there.” 

“The two warblers lost no time 
building their new nest, for Mrs. 
Warbler realized that her own eggs 
would have to be placed in it very 
soon. She and her mate were so 
busy finding nest material that they 
forgot all about the unwanted egg 
in the old nest, and it grew cold. 

Once Mrs. Cowbird flew that way, 
but she never even glanced at her 
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egg. As soon as she had deposited 
her eggs one by one in the nests of 
other birds, she forgot all about 
them, and proceeded to enjoy her- 
self without a care in the world. 


Mrs. Warbler laid four eggs in 
the new nursery, then she and her 
mate took turns to hatch them out. 
In due time three noisy, hungry 
baby birds appeared, and from then 
on the parent birds were kept busy 
finding food for their growing family. 


When the young Warblers were 
learning to fly, the unwanted egg 
was still in the lower nest. When- 
ever Mrs. Warbler happened to 
glance at it, she thought, “That was 
one time when we fooled that lazy 
cowbird.”’ 

Note: 


For further information on this 
subject of two-story nests, see the 
‘Life Histories of North American 
Wood Warblers” by Arthur C. 
Bent (ornithologist),: of Taunton, 
Mass. 
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Far. FAR back in the deep 
woodland, a tiny stream began its 
long journey to the river which 
flowed along the edge of Farmer 
John’s pasture. At first it was a 
narrow, little brook, trickling over 
or around the big tree roots. But by 
the time it reached the pastureland, 
it was a wider, deeper stream, gurg- 
ling over small stones and around 
big ones. Many of the little wood- 
land folk made their homes in it 
or near it. Big willows and beautiful 
flowering shrubs grew along its 
banks. 

On the edge of the pastureland, 
not far from the brook, was a 
gnarled old apple tree. This wild- 
apple tree was so thick-set with 
pink blossoms that hardly a leaf 
could be seen. Hundreds of bees 
flew in and out among the branches 
as they gathered pollen and nectar 
from these blossoms. Butterflies 
sipped honey from the pink flower- 
cups. 

On a warm May morning a pair 
of Green Herons flew to this apple 
tree. How pretty they looked as 
they sat for a while among the pink 
blossoms. Their backs and wings 
were green but, in the bright May 
sunlight, their feathers appeared 
more blue than green. Their chest- 
nut-reddish necks and_ brownish 
breasts streaked with yellow, showed 
plainly among the flowers. 

These birds were looking for a 
place to build their nest. They in- 
spected every flower-covered branch 
from top to roots of the old tree. 
Finally they chose a strong crotch 
about fifteen feet from the ground, 
and began at once to build their 
little home. 

They did not build a pretty nest. 
It was only a platform of sticks, 
loosely put together. It was a won- 
der that the four greenish-blue eggs 
which Mrs. Heron placed in it, did 
not fall to the ground. 

While Mrs. Heron sat on these 
eggs to keep them warm, Mr. Heron 
spent his time at the brook, watch- 
ing for fish and frogs. 


A Tale of the Green Herons 


B. F. BISHOP 


“2 


Mr. Heron noticed a green frog 
sitting on a stone 


One morning in late May, Mr. 
Heron was sitting on a branch of a 
big willow that grew on the bank 
of the brook. He had been sitting 
there for some time. He was watch- 
ing the water of the brook as it 
flowed silently and smoothly along 
below the branch. He wanted a fish 
for- his breakfast. 

A little fish had darted from under 
an old root several times, but had 
swum back to shelter so quickly 
that Mr. Heron had not tried to 
catch him. He was watching now for 
the little fellow to appear again. 

Soon the little trout appeared, 


this time swimming farther and 
farther from the sheltering root. 


The fish was just below the branch 
now, and Mr. Heron got ready to 
fly down and seize him. But sud- 
denly, from the leafy branches of the 
big willow, flew another fisherman. 
There was a streak of blue as Mr. 
Kingfisher flew from a hidden spot 


over the water. There was a splash 
in the brook water and the little 
kingfisher had seized the very trout 
thet Mr. Heron had been watching. 
With a harsh, rattling cry, Mr. 
Kingfisher flew to a branch of a big 
maple on the hillside, to eat a good 
breakfast all by himself. 

There was no use watching for 
fish or frogs in that spot now, as 
Mr. Heron very well knew. So 
away he flew to a quiet spot farther 
up the creek, where the water was 
more shallow. What a clumsy flier 
he was, with his long greenish- 
yellow legs stretched out behind him. 

On the bank of the brook he 
alighted, and ran awkwardly along 
for some distance, his head bobbing 
back and forth as he went. Then 
he waded slowly, carefully into the 
water — so carefully that there 
was hardly a ripple on the water as 
he walked. Then he stopped and 
stood as still as the pussy-willow 
bushes on the bank. Suddenly, 
swiftly, his long neck stretched out, 
his head shot downwards. When he 
straightened up, he had a plump, 
little fish in his long, greenish bill. 

After eating the trout, Mr. Heron 
stepped out of the water and walked 
a short distance along the grassy 
bank. Suddenly he stopped. Just 
a short distance ahead was a Green 
Frog sitting on a stone in the middle 
of the brook. Now Mr. Heron was 
still hungry and he liked frogs for his 
breakfast. So very slowly, one step at 
a time, he walked toward the stone. 

Nearer and nearer to the stone 
where a good breakfast awaited 
him, moved Mr. Heron. He was 
just about to seize the sleeping 
frog, when, from a limb above the 
water came a cry, “Thief! Thief! 
Thief!’ It was Mr. Bluejay, the 
watchman of the woods and pas- 
ture. Quick as a wink, Mr. Green 
Frog jumped into the little pool in 
the shadow of an overhanging wil- 
low. Mr. 
breakfast. 


Walking along the cowpath, very 


Heron had lost another 
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quietly, came the Nature Man. He 
saw Mr. Green Heron. The man 
stopped, picked up a little chip, and 
tossed it at the bird. Up, up, and 
up came the heron’s neck until he 
stood two feet tall. Then away 
he flew, very clumsily, to the apple- 
tree nest, calling, ‘““Kwock! Kwock! 
K wock!”’ 

Mrs. Heron had not left the nest 
that morning. She was hungry, but 
under her wings were four fuzzy 
babies, just out of the shells. They 
were very feeble, and the mother 


bird knew that she must keep them 
warm. 


THE WAY OF THE STORY 
TELLER — By Ruth Sawyer; Pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. Price 
$3.00. 

Again, Ruth Sawyer has added 
an outstanding contribution to the 
book world. Story telling has in- 
deed, always been a human art, 
and no one believes this more sin- 
cerely than does Miss Sawyer. 
Every page shows that she has hed 
deep and intimate experience both 
in the art of listening and in getting 
others to listen. The book is a 
combination of experience and phil- 
osophy and the art that has been 
nourished on both. It is a book to 
be lived with, studied, enjoyed. 
It, too, is a very encouraging book. 
[It leaves the reader with a great 
desire to search out the background 
of this art, to seek a group of chil- 
dren or adults and to try out the 
various approaches Miss Sawyer 
has so cleverly suggested. 

Miss Sawyer, in giving a list of 
qualities that she has long remem- 
bered in the good story teller — 


vitality, directness, elusiveness, 
dramatic interpretation, charm, 
spontaneity, integrity — has given 


to the home and the school, a book 
that will long be remembered for 
just these qualities. We recommend 
the book highly both for its honest 
dealing with the art of story telling, 


and for the selection of stories, as 
well. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


It was surprising how fast those 
baby herons grew. Before many 
days had passed, they were scram- 


bling along the limbs of their home 
tree. 


One June day the Nature Man 
was again walking through the 
pasture. From a distance he saw the 
little herons scurrying along the 
old gnarled limbs. The mother bird 
sat on a branch near by. The Nature 
Man walked slowly toward the 
tree. Suddenly the mother bird saw 
him. She gave one sharp call, and 
each little heron stood like a marble 


WHAT'S INSIDE OF ANIMALS 
— By Dr. Herbert S. Zim; illus- 
trated by Herschel Wartik; (William 
Morrow and Company). Price $1.75. 

‘Here is another extremely clever 

book of Dr. Sim’s What’s Inside 
series. The story is realistic, au- 
thentic and informative. It is a 
fascinating introduction to the world 
of living creatures. Beginning with 
microscopic animals, the text and 
pictures then explain seven other 
different types of animals; clam, 
starfish, worm, grasshopper, fish, 
frog, and dog -— each more highly 
developed than the one_ before. 
No one can read the clear and com- 
pact text or study the outstanding 
illustrations without gaining a new 
understanding of the world of life 
and our place in it. 
FAST IS NOT A LADYBUG — 
By Miriam Schlein; illustrated by 
Leonard Kessler; (William R. Scott, 
Inc.). Price $1.75. 

There is real child psychology 
in the handling of this clever and 
unique story. Miss Schlein cer- 
tainly knows how to present every- 
day scientific facts to children in a 
most understanding way. 

Here is an original story about 
the meaning of fast and slow. It 
brings from the child real thought- 
provoking questions — What does 
slow mean? How can a snail travel 
but one mile in 398 hours, while I 
can walk a mile in less than one 


statue on the branch. Then she 
turned to face the man. How she did 
hiss and squawk and flap her wings. 
After gazing at them a few minutes, 
the man walked away. 

While the summer days passed, 
the parent birds were very busy 
carrying fish and other food to the 
young herons. How they did grow! 

When came and the 
weather grew cold, they all left 
for the Southland, where streams 
and ponds would not be covered 
with ice, and where fish and other 
food would be plentiful. 


autumn 


hour? Why does a ladybug look so 
very slow while crawling on a leaf? 

In this age of much speed and 
motion, perhaps it is well for chil- 
dren to see at a very early age that 
“some things are nice when they’re 
slow, and some things are nice 
when they’re fast.’’ After all, the 
ladybug could really fly, if she felt 
like moving fast. The whole story is 
fresh, simple, delightful, and each 
picture page only loans to the en- 
chantment. 


THE POPCORN DRAGON 
By Jane Thayer; illustrated by Jay 
Hyde Barnum; (William Morrow 
and Company). Price $2.00. 

Here is another of Jane Thayer’s 
original and captivating stories. 
If there is a moral in the story, you 
will find it very carefully hidden. 
But we'll wager that many a boy 
and girl will see themselves in this 
attractive baby dragon (Dexter), 
who liked to show off more than 
anything else in the world. How he 
blows and puffs smoke into the 
faces of all his friends! He even 
blew smoke rings around his own 
tail to prove how clever he was. 
The giraffe, the zebra, the elephant 
got very tired of his show-off no- 
tions and all agreed, “Come on. 
Let’s go.”” The amazing part of the 
story is how he won them all back — 
and how he got the name of “‘Pop- 
corn Dragon.” The _ illustrations 
are not only intriguing and mean- 
ingful, but most likeable. The print 
is large and easily read. We recom- 
mend this picture-story book to all 
children. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
TEACHING AIDS DEPARTMENT 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


(If you do not wish to clip the coupons from the magazine, you may send 
us your requests, each one on a separate piece of paper.) 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Grumbacher School Brushes. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


Please send me your free educational booklet, ‘““Your Pencil Sharpener,” 
which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in schools. 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in ele- 
mentary grades. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your instructive folders entitled “Phonetic Teaching Aids” 
and “‘New Number Aids.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Milton Bradley Compan 
entitled “Modeling with 


Tay a a wonderful full color instructive folder 
ay.” 


Audio-Visual 


Aids 


SPRINGTIME OF LIFE, 16 


mm, sound, black and white. Made 
by International Education Mate- 
rials 


Corp., 625 Madison 
New York 20, N. Y. 

The first of a new series under the 
general title THE WONDERS OF 
NATURE, the underlying theme of 
this film is the interrelationship of 
plants and animals as well as the 
interdependence of all living things 
in nature. The film explains how 
many things in the earth come to 
life in the Springtime. It shows how 
plants grow, how flowers develop, 
how bees work, how the mother 
bird feeds her young, and how many 
of the animals take care of and play 
with their offsprings. The common 
needs of all living things are made 
clear. 

YOUR HEALTH AT HOME, 
16 mm, | reel, sound, color or black 
and white. Made by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. (Educational Collaborator: 
Mabel E. Rugen, Ph.D., Professor of 
Health Education, University of 


Ave., 


Michigan.) 
One of four sound motion pic- 
tures in Coronet’s new Health 


Series. We visit the Baxter family, 
and find they cooperate to maintain 
a healthy, happy home by keeping 
it clean and pleasant, by working 
together, and taking pride in its 
appearance. Personal cleanliness, 
proper rest and food habits, and 
cheerful, friendly attitudes on the 
part of the family members all 
contribute to a _ healthy, happy 
home. 

DANCING BREAD, one of a 
new series of full-color filmstrips 
made by the International Educa- 
tional Materials Corp., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Distrib- 
uted by Knowledge Builders, same 
address. 

Here is an original story by Jan 
Ellen Morrison, age 9. She tells of a 


loaf of bread which hopped out of 


the oven dancing. It danced all day 


and danced all night. Before the 
end of the story the bread had all his 
friends dancing with him. Anyone 
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looking for story material will revel 
in it. 
YOUR HEALTH AT SCHOOL, 


16 mm, 1 reel, sound, color or black 


6 and white. Made by Coronet Films, 
le Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illi- 
= nois. (Educational Collatorator: 
2, Mabel E. Rugen, Ph.D., Professor of 
Health Education, University of 
he Michigan. ) 
\F Another in Coronet’s new Health 
of Series this film shows how pupils, 
of teachers and other school personnel 
he must all work together to make the 
gs school a healthful place. We see 
OW what the school does to provide a 
to pleasant, clean and healthful at- 
ow mosphere. Children learn that they, 
op, too, can help by observing good 
her personal health habits and by 
ny promptly reporting illnesses or in- 
lay juries to their teachers. 
10n 
ilies Baby Bear's Birthday Party 
(From Page 40) 
AE, Baby Bear: (opening packages.) 
ack A pair of mittens! And red ones, too! 
ms, Thank you, Little Kittens. 
Illi- (Loud Indian whoops and yells 
tor: | are heard outside the door.) 
vr of Baby Bear: (cautiously opening 
of | door) Oh, look! The Ten Little 
Indians! 
pic- (They come in, dancing in a circle 
alth | a8 those on stage sing “Ten Little 
nily Indians.” At close of dance they sit 
tain | on floor with other guests.) 
ping Indian Chief: (handing bow and 
king | arrow to Baby Bear.) Here, Baby 
, its | Bear, bow and arrow for you. 
ness, (Mother and Father Bear pre- 
and_ | paring to leave.) 
- the Mother Bear: Father and I must 
; all | go to the store. While we are gone 
appy why don’t you play some games. 
All: (standing and forming circle.) 
of a | Oh, yes, let’s do! 
strips Goldenhair: Let’s play ““Here We 
duca- | G0 ‘Round the Mulberry Bush.” 
dison | (Play game while all sing. At close 
strib- | Of game Mother and Father return.) 
same Father Bear: You seem to be hav- 
ing lots of fun. How about some- 
; Jan | thing to eat. We brought each of 
of a You a lollypop. (Mother and Father 
ut of | 8ve a lollypop to each guest.) 
Bday Father Bear: Now, let’s all sing 
the | the Birthday Song. Will our audi- 
his join us? (turning to audience.) 


yone All: (Those on stage and the audi- 
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ence, led by Baby Bear, sing ““Happy Through the teacher reading 
Birthday, to You.”’) occasionally to the children from 
CURTAIN their own texts — (all eyes follow- 

Songs Used: 


ing). As she reads faster, they are 
able to follow her by letting their 
eyes sweep across the page. She 
may occasionally stop and let the 
children fill in the text. 


“Little Jack Horner” 

“Jack and Jill” 

“Mary Had a Little Lamb” 

“Ten Little Indians” 

“Mulberry Bush” 

“Happy Birthday” (traditional) 

All above songs and piano ac- 
companiments, with the exception 
of the Birthday Song and Ten Little 
Indians, are found in New Musical 
Horizons, by Silver Burdett Co. 


The Clearing Ground 
(From Page 3) 
of the child himself in wanting to 
read faster by use of graphs, tests, 
etc. 

2. Through limiting the amount 
of oral reading. 

3. Through discouraging 
movements of head, eyes, 
pointing. 

4. Through encouraging re-read- 
ing of known material with 
phasis on rate. 

5. Through having the 
quickly locate sentences, 
phrases in simple material. 

6. Through reading under 
pressure. 


Question: Can you suggest 
a good series of work books 
(Turn to Page 64) 


Pictures 


<AlLMs FILMSTRIPS — made especially 

for Primary and Elementary 
grades; Animal Stories in Color, 
Music for Beginners, The Early 
West, The Hawaiian Islands — 
WRITE TO 


1056 So. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


SENCO RULERS & 


all 
finger 
em- 


child 


words, 


NOVELTY CO., 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca ‘alls 14, N.Y. 
time 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 vears we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas Citv at all times. 


Write for Catalog. 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Teachers: College, Secondary and Elementary. 
Vacancies in Public and_ Private Schools and_ Colleges. 
Teachers placed in twenty-eight States This Year. Enroll now. 


Cline Teachers Agency, Box 607, East Lansing, Michigan 


ROCKY INT TEA CHERS 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 
Enr. Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D.. 
gr. 


AGENCY 


110 US.Nat BLOG DENVER, COLO 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CLINTON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 


SENCO RULER 
SENCO N 
YARDSTICK SCHOOL RULER 
Manufactured by 
CA 
Prompt Service for Southwest 
|| | 
| 
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Clearing Ground (From Page 63) 
for the teaching of Phonic 
Skills? 

Answer: Yes, I would suggest 
Phonics Skill Texts for Grades 1-5. 
Recently published, each book, 25c. 
They include Word Meaning Skills, 
Phonetic Analysis and Ear Training 
Skills, Word Structure Skills, Word 
Building Skills, Dictionary Skills. 

Question: Can you suggest 

three good group 

gence tests? 

Answer: Otis Primary, World 
Book; Pintner-Cumingham, World 
Book; Detroit Primary, Public 
Schools, Detroit; Kuhlman-Ander- 
son, Ed. Test bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; California Tests of Mental Ma- 
turity, California Test Bureau, 3636 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Question: Do you know of 

an up-to-date encyclopedia 

with many pictures? 

inswer: I would recommend 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
published by F. E. Compton, 100 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


intelli- 


Giving Maximum Help 
(From Page 7) 
improve and increase his assistance 
to the child by this simple three- 
fold method: (1) By studying the 
possibilities concerning the particu- 
lar class he is going to teach; (2) by 
making definite and conscious ob- 
servational study of the children, 
and of the influences of other en- 
vironmental factors upon them; 
and (3) by intensifying his study of 
the individual characteristics of each 
child, and especially of the child who 


64 


is different from the rest, the ez- 
ceptional child, whose peculiarities 
or difficulties are not sufficiently 
severe for his placement in a special 
school, but who does need a little 
special study and help from the 
regular classroom teacher. 
Teachers, their education 
courses are made aware of these 
points, but often do not bear them 
in mind when they are in the class- 
room. Periodic reminders for an 
examination of one’s educational 
conscience in these points can be 
beneficial both to teacher and to 


pupil. 


The Arts in the Kindergarten 

(From Page 6) 
satisfied and happy with the result. 
He will continue this thought- 
provoking work through the first, 
second, and third grades, and into 
the higher grades. His assurance 
will not falter until the confidence of 
the teacher falters. This work is 
not just for the “talented” few. 
Some will do better than others to 
be sure, but it is the slow learners as 
well as the quick who need to think 
for themselves to the extent of their 
ability. 


The Quebec of Long Ago 
(From Page 17) 
British won and Quebec was taken. 
Neither general saw the end of the 
battle. Montcalm, wounded and 
bleeding, rode back to the city gate. 

“Oh, our brave general has been 
wounded!”’ cried out French women, 
as he passed. 

“Do not ery — the wound is 
nothing.””’ Montcalm tried to com- 
fort them but, even as he spoke, 
he fell from his horse; and a phys- 
ician was hurriedly summoned. 
When the doctor told him that he 
could not live, he said, 

“So much the better. I shall not 
live to see the surrender of Quebec.” 

In the midst of the fighting, 
three bullets struck Wolfe. Some of 
his men carried him out of the 
thickest of the fray and he overheard 
a soldier exclaim, “See how they 
run!’ Wolfe feebly raised his head, 
“Who rund” 

“The enemy is giving away ev- 
erywhere.”’ This glad news gave the 


young general strength enough for 
a final order. As he fell back on the 
ground, the soldiers nearest him 
heard, 

“Now 
happy.” 

Today in the Governor’s Garden 
in Quebec are monuments to both 
Wolfe and Montcalm — one the 
victor, the other the conquered; 
but, both brave and famous. 

Now we suggest that you re- 
read “In Quebec With Don and 
Ruth” to contrast the life there 
today with that in the Quebec of 
Long Ago. 


God be praised, I die 


Farm Unit (From Page 24) 
Round the Circle 

(e) Crossing the Brook 

(f) Run, Rabbit, Run 
(g) Squirrels in Trees 

FINGER PLAYS AND RHYMES 

TO TEACH: 

A. Finger Plays and Action Rhymes 
— Frances E. Jacobs — Pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Co. 

1. Five Little Pigs 

The Rabbit 

Feeding the Swan 

Springtime 

Five Little Sparrows 

6. Flower Garden 

B. Mother Goose (Complete) 
Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio — New York 

1. Mary, Mary, Quite 

trary 

Little Boy Blue 

Little Bo Peep 

Baa, Baa Black Sheep 

A Duck and a Drake 

Shoe the Colt 

To Market, To Market 

Bell Horses 

9. Mary Had a Little Lamb 
10. Donkey, Donkey 

C. Say It and Play It. (Action 
Plays for Children) by Edith M. 
Leonard and Dorothy Van 
Deman — Published by Row, 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Friends 14 

The Farmer’s Busy Day 2! 

How Many Eggs 23 

Mother Hen 24 

Little Brown Seed 29 

Watering the Plants 33 
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Yes, at your say-so, we'd be happy to rush a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
to any of your friends and teaching associates that you wish. We feel, since you read 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and realize what a fine teaching aid it is, you know many people 
you would like to introduce to this magazine. We've contacted many important teachers 
like you, but we admit we perhaps.missed many others. By sending us the names of your 
friends, anywhere in the United States or Canada, you can help us introduce “your” 


monthly publication to them. 


Just fill in the coupon at the bottom of the page. Add more names to a separate list if 
you wish. Then, to all these friends we'll send a copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and 


tell them we're doing it at your suggestion. 


Remember, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is the only publication edited solely for Primary 


and Kindergarten Teachers. 


Fill in the coupon today. Do it now and your friends will receive a copy of AMERICAN 


CHILDHOOD in a few days. 


BULK SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


3 or 4 — $3.50 each 
5, 6, or 7 — $3.00 each 
8 or 9 — $2.75 each 


10 or more — $2.65 each 


In one package to one address. Minimum order, 
3 subscriptions. Use handy coupon on lower right. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
— $4.00 
Two years — $7.00 
Three years — $10.00 


One year 


Clip the handy coupon below, and send it along 
today.... We will start sending you AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD immediately. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 

Springfield 2, Mass. 
Please send a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD to: 
NAME____ 
ADDRESS 
STATE 


At the request of: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
[_] Enter a Regular Subscription for— 
1 yr. [.] $4.00; 2 yrs. [] $7.00; 3 yrs. [] $10.00. 
Enter__ __Bulk Subscriptions at $ 
to be sent to the same address. 
ADDRESS 


Please bill me [_] 


STATE 
Check or Money Order enclosed [1] 


: CH ERS: COPY 

TEA IENDS A FREE 

SEND YOUR FR CHILDHOOP 

ih 


QuizZMo 


D+L/= LEARNING. 
THE GAME THAT TEACHES THROUG 


QUIZMO 


Three sets of Arithmetic Quizmo with each set containing two 
arithmetically different games include Multiplication-Division, 
Addition-Subtraction and Fraction Quizmo. Fraction Quizmo 
contains problems for beginners and advanced students. 


epucaTiomar LOTTO 


PHONETIC QUIZMO 


The game may be played with either phonetic blends or initial 
consonants. The teacher gives the sound orally or visually and 
the student locates the indicated sound on his card with a marker. 


3 SENSES AT ONC 


Quizmo's simultaneous impact on sight, heari 
and touch combined with the competitive fun inhere 
in the game have established this teaching device ¢ 
one of the most outstanding instruments known 
modern education. It rapidly, positively and easi 
“fixes” information in the student's mind. 


Played like “Bingo,” Quizmo affords intensi 
practice in number or letter combinations in an 
tertaining way. The teacher holds up a Quiz card 
says a sound and the student covers the answer ¢ 
his card with a marker. The first to cover five answe 
in a row is the “winner.” Only correct answers w 


For free information regarding these and other Milton Brad 


teaching aids, write to: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANE 


DEPT. AC-44 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
THE KEY TO NB 


LEARNING 
BRADLEY 
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